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LIST OF CHARACTERS 


Chao Chih-fang aged 21 y CommandeVy First Company, First 
Battalion of the Red Army; later Acting Battalion Comr 
mandery and Battalion Political Instructor, 

Lo Shun-cheng aged Sly Deputy Commandery later Com- 
mandery First Battalion, 

Ll Yu-KUO aged 27y Political Instructory First Battalion, 

Huang aged 27, Commander, First Regiment, 

Wang Teh-chiang aged 21, Commander, Second Company, 

Wu aged 18, Propaganda Group Leader, First Division, 

Ll Feng-lien aged 18, member of Propaganda Group, Ll Yu- 
Kuo’s younger sister, betrothed to Chao Chih-fang. 

Cheng Li aged 10, member of Propaganda Group, 

Tiger Cub aged 18, runner. First Battalion; later Squad 
Leader, 

Little Wan aged 17, Huang’s bodyguard. 

Little Chin aged 17, runner, First Company, 

Little Tang aged 17, runner. First Battalion, 

Chang Teh-ming aged 21, organizer. Political Department, 
First Division, 

Peasants’ Association Chairman 

Women’s Association Chairman 



Chien Kuei-HSI aged 21, Red Guard; later sicoui, First 
Battalion, 

Young Chou aged 16, peasant lad; later runner. First 
Battalion. 

Mother Chou over no. 

An old peasant 
J* oLiTiCAL Instructor IIsieh 

Nurse Chang aged 16, chief nurse of a Red Army field 
hospital. 

Chu Commander, Third Company, First Battalion. 

A Yl aged 25, local Yi leader (Yi—one of China's minority 
jteoples). 

Five other Red Army officers of company rank 
A SCORE of Red Army men 

Peasant men and women young and middle-aged. 

An old boatman 

An old Tibetan member of one of the eommitlecs of the 
district government. 

His wife over 50. 

Shana Wurse aged 16, his daughter. 

SiiALU Chodeng aged 18, his son. 

Tibetans and lamas 

On the enemy side: Company Commander Niu 
Squad Leader Hu 
A deputy squad leader 
Soldiers 



PROLOGUE 


In October 1934, the Chinese Workers* and Peasants* 
Red Army started out on the world-famous Long 
March from Jiiichiii, Kiangsi, in South China, to come 
to grips with the Japanese invaders in the north and 
defend their country. They marched 25,000 //, swept 
across eleven provinces, smashed 410 enemy regiments 
—mainly Chiang Kai-shek troops, who ceaselessly 
pursued and attempted to encircle and intercept them 
—and temporarily occupied 54 important cities on the 
way. After overcoming incredible difficulties, and 
making their way over mountain passes where no 
human foot had ever trod, they finally reached north¬ 
ern She r si—where they could fight against Japanese 
aggression—in October 1935. 

Reactionaries of every type looked forward wdth dia¬ 
bolical glee to the Red Army—locked as it w^as in a 
bitter struggle against the elements—either perishing 
in the eternal snows of the mountains or dying of 
starvation on the barren steppelands. But the Red 
Army came through the test triumphantly. They not 
only brought the Long March to a successful conclu¬ 
sion, but carried the revolution forw’^ard to the great 
victory of today. 



ACT I 


Time: A moonlit night in mid-February 1935. 

Place: The Shens* ancestral temple, at the foot of 
houshanhnan Pass, which commands the gateway to 
Tsiinyi in Kweichoiv Province, The large room, at 
the rear of the temple, had been, for the last four 
^veeks or so, the township government centre set up 
by the Red Army. Then it had been retaken by a 
battalion of Chiang Kai-shek*s militia. 

Scene : There is a large round, laindow, centre^ back. 
Left, a, gate opens on to a covered path leading to 
the 7nain hall. Right, a door opens on to a small 
path that runs up the hill. Through the round 
window can he seen stone steps, leading to the Pass, 
dotted xoith clumps of bamboo and banana plants 
here and there. On the wall are two pictures, the 
God of Culture and the God of War, pasted on either 
side of a maxim: **A good parent must teach his 
sons the classics.** There is some f urniture—an old 
sqimre table with an oil lamp, tea-cups and long 
tobacco pipes on it, tivo big chairs, and a bamboo 
settee and tea-table, but all is in disorder, follounng 
the Kuomintang*s panic-stricken flight. 

There are signs of the recent changes. Kuomin- 
fang slogans **Doum with the Commmiists!** and 
‘'Wipe out the Reds!** are still on the 7vall, roughly 
pasted across the Communist slogans: “Long live 
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the Chinese Communist Party!” and “Long live 
Chammn Muo!" Below, the words ^‘Propaganda 
Department, First Division, Red Army, 6/1/35” can 
just be seen. 

The moonlight is bright. The cril lamp in the room 
flickers from time to time, and shoics us a peasant, 
Chien Kuei-hsi, roped up to an overhead beam, 
struggling to free himself. Shots are heard offstage 
in rapid succession. A shell whines overhead and 
explodes. Then the Deputy Commander of First 
Battalion, Lo Shun-ciieng, is seen running up the 
stone steps. 

Lo: Come on, comrades! Charge! Capture the Pass! 
{A group of Red Army men rush up the steps.) 

Lo (shouting ): Company Commander Wang! Com¬ 
pany Commander Wang! Tiger Cub! 

Tiger Cub (offstage): Coming! 

Lo: Tell Company Commander Wang to hurry up, 
quick. 

Tiger Cub (offstage): Right! 

Lo: Comrades, charge! Capture the Pass! We’ve 
got the enemy on the run! 

(They follow him up the steps, out of sight.) 

Chien (shouting): Get them! Comrades, get the 
brutes! 

(Li Yu-kuo, Political Instructor of First Battalion, 
Tiger Cub, a runner, and Wang Teh-chiang, Com¬ 
mander of Second Company, First Battalion, rush 
up the hill following the group of Red Army men. 
Commander Chao Chih-pang of First Company 
and Little Chin, a runner, enter, guns in hand.) 

Chao (to Chien): Hands up! 

Chien : I can’t move. Get these ropes off me, can’t 
you? It’s all right, comrades, we’re all on the same 
side. 
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Chao: Who are you? 

Chien: a Red Guard. Chien Kuei-hsi’s my name. 
Look, Company Commander Chao, you know me 
really. It’s not a month since you put up at my 
house for a week. 

Chao {untying the ropes): Well! Chien Kuei-hsi! 

How did you get in this fix? 

Chien : Oh, it’s a long story. . . . 

Chao: Where’s the enemy got to now? 

(Chien is freed.) 

Chien : They’ve all fled, to Loushankuan Pass. Hey, 
lend me your bayonet! (Gi'ahs Chao’s bayonet with¬ 
out waiting for an ansirer and dashes 02 tt of the 
room.) Forward, comrades! 

Little Chin: Phew! What a firebrand! 

Chao (calling after Chien) : Chien Kuei-hsi, hold on 
there, what. . . . 

(Ll Feng-lien, a girl worker in the Propaganda 
Group, comes on stage.) 

Feng-lien (interrupting) : Who are you talking to? 
Chao (surprised): What on earth are you doing 
here? Go away! 

Feng-lien : I’ve come to see what I can do, of course. 
Chao: Where’s your group leader? 

Feng-lien: He’s gone off with the Chairman of the 
Peasants’ Association to get hold of some stretcher- 
bearers. There you are! That’s the Peasant 
Chairman talking now. 

(Offstage, distant shouting “Come mi, everybody, 
come on ...” can be heard, us the Peasant 
Chairman and the peasants spread the news that 
the Red Army is back.) 

Chao: Oho! So you’ve already found the Chairman 
of the Peasants’ Association! And you’re getting 
hold of stretchers? 
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Tiger Cub {runs in) : Company Commander Chao! 
Deputy Battalion Commander Lo and Third Com¬ 
pany are attacking the Pass, but they’ve been sur¬ 
rounded. The supporting Second Company got 
there a bit late. 

Chao: H’m. What can we do now, I wonder. Our 
orders are to stand by, really. Where’s the Political 
Instructor? 

Tiger Cub: He’s fallen back. He’s coming down 
now with one of the platoons. 

Chao: Go and tell him that I’m coming with rein¬ 
forcements. {Shouting out of the window.) First 
Platoon there! Fix bayonets! Follow me! 

{Just as Chao is leaving. Political Instructor Li 
Yu-KUO comes on.) 

Li: I say, Lao Chao, Second Company were much too 
slow off the mark today. Lo and his men are sur¬ 
rounded up there. We tried to get the platoon up 
the hill but we couldn’t make it. Second, Third 
and Fourth Regiments are mounting an all-out 
attack on the Pass now. 

{Shooting is heard in the distance.) 

Chao: I propose to take First Company up, and 
make a frontal attack, while you attack the flanks 
with Second. 

Li: Thought you were reserves? 

Chao : Not much sense in calling ourselves reserves, 
when our main force is right behind us. 

Li: But who’ll look after the prisoners? 

Chao: The Propaganda Group can do it, can’t they? 
{The 'runner Little Tang runs in.) 

Little Tang : Political Instructor! Second, Third and 
Fourth Regiments have come up, and a frontal 
attack’s starting. Commander Lo’s men are flght- 
ing hand-to-hand now, with bayonets. 

Chao: D’you agree. Political Instructor? 
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Li: All right. I agree. 

Chao (runs out, right, and is seen on the stone steps): 
First Company! Follow me! 

(Chao and Red Army men dash off, follotved by 
Little Tang. Wu, the Propaganda Group Leader, 
the Chairman of the Peasants’ Association, and o 
dozen or so young peasants tvith stretchers enter.) 

Wu: Political Instructor, here’s the Chairman of the 
Peasants’ Association, and his stretcher-bearers. 

Li (greeting them with great warmth): You’re a 
welcome sight—all of you. (To Peasant Chair¬ 
man.) How’s life been treating you since I saw 
you last? 

Peasant Chairman: No time to tell you all that 
now! I’ve got more than twenty men here with me. 
We can give you a hand—act as guides, stretcher- 
bearers, guard the prisoners. . . . We’re at your 
disposal, Political Instructor! 

(Little Wan runs on.) 

Little Wan: Political Instructor, the Regimental 
C.O. wants you immediately. 

Li (to Peasant Chairman) : Will you come with 
me? (Goes off with Little Wan.) 

Peasant Chairman: Right you are! (To the peas¬ 
ants.) Come on, mates. 

(All follow.) 

Wu: Aiya! I remember we put up in this room 
four weeks ago. Didn’t we stick some slogans up 
here? (Stnps off the Kuomintang slogans.) I 
thought so! Here they are still. 

(A distressed ivonmn’s voice is heard offstage: 
“Oh, comrades! Comrades!”) 

Wu: Sounds like a woman. (To Feng-lien.) Can 
you organize some cooked food for all of us? If 
enough people turn up, we can get the township 
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government set up again right away. I’m going to 
see who that is calling. (Goes off.) 

Feng-lien: All right. (Goes off.) 

(Tiger Cub, coming down the steps outside, meets 
Regimental Commander Huang climbing vp.) 

Tiger Cub : Regimental Commander! Company Com¬ 
mander Chao has taken the hill. His men’ve got 
the enemy licked! They’re on the run. 

Huang (on the stme steps): Fine! Little Wan! 
Tell Third Battalion to get ahead quick and cut off 
their retreat. Tell Regimental HQ to move up. 
(Goes off.) 

Little Wan ( offstage ) : Right! 

(The shooting dies doivn. Wu comes hack, helping 
the Women’s Chairman along. She is dishevelled 
and exhausted.) 

Wu: There you are—rest here, now. 

(Feng-lien returns on stage.) 

Fe.ng-LIEN : Comrade Wu, the township turned up to 
greet us directly they heard the shooting! (Sees the 
Women’s Chairman.) Oh, my dear comrade! 
Whatever have they done to you? 

Women’s Chairman (bursting into tears): We had 
a terrible time after you went away. All the local 
bullies and the landlords came back. They hunted 
us night and day. We tried to hide, of course, and 
fled from place to place. We got our clothes torn 
to shreds, lost our shoes and had no food most of 
the time. I’d made up my mind to go and get hold 
of Chien Kuei-hsi, and join our village guerillas. 
But I’ve no experience in this sort of thing and 
walked straight into their hands the moment I 
entered Chien’s house. They dragged me up to the 
temple here, and they’ve been at me, beating me and 
bullying, to make me give our Chairman away. But 
I didn’t tell them a thing. Oh, comrades, we’d all 
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have been done for if you hadn’t come now! {Breaks 
doivn into a storm of tears.) 

Feng-lien: What sort of outfit occupied this place 
after we went? 

Women's Chairman: They had a regimental head¬ 
quarters here. They only fled when your attack 
started. 

(Cheng Li, one of the Propaganda Group, enters, 
beaming, and greets Wu and the Women’s Chair¬ 
man.) 

Women’s Chairman: Oh, Cheng Li! I've had a 
terribly narrow escape! 

Wu: What is it, Cheng Li ? Tell me quickly. 

Cheng Li: As soon as they heard the shooting the 
villagers came back. They’re all out in force to 
welcome us. They’ve brought us no end of gifts— 
not forgetting to send up half a dozen captured 
landlords! They’re demanding a public trial for 
the beasts! 

Wu (tvith deep feeling) : The people have risen! 

{A crowd of excited peasants sirarm in, left. 
Greetings to Wu arc shouted, as theij sec him. 
^‘Comrades, you're, hack!" “We have hud a had time 
since toe saw you last!" etc., etc. The hubhub dies 
down as an old peasant comes for ward carrying a 
bottle of Maotai.) 

Old Peasant: Comrade Wu, do you remember me? 
Your Political Instructor Li once stayed at my house. 
In the land distribution, when you were here last 
month, we settled accounts with our local bullies and 
confiscated their things. You gave me clothes and 
rice, and two rooms to live in. I went out then to 
buy a bottle of Maotai to give all of you a drink, in 
gratitude. But when I got back with it, you’d gone! 
(Wipes away a tear.) Oh, you don’t know how the 
White army fiends beat me up. Oh, comrades! 
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But I managed to keep the Maotai, all right. Here 
it is—it's for you. 

Wu (doesn't know how to refuse): Well. . . . 
(Young Chou, a young peasant lad, pushes through 
the crowd, manhandling a 50-year-old landlord tn 
front of him.) 

Young Chou (edging his way in): Make way, 
please! (To the landlord.) Keep still, you! Group 
Leader Wu! 

Wu: Who’s this? 

Young Chou: My name’s Chou. When you were 
here before, my dad was put on the district govern¬ 
ment, and when you left he didn’t get away in time. 
And then this old bastard (shakes the landlord) 
came back and beat my dad till he died. When I 
heard the shooting this evening, I rushed straight 
round to his house with a meat chopper and got him. 
I demand a trial for him quick—My dad’s death 
must be avenged! 

Wu: Right! , We’ll see to it for you when we hold 
the public trial. 

(The crowd stirs and murmurs. “That’s fine.” 
“Let’s try him now.” “Good.” “Justice will he done!” 
etc., etc. A young lad comes forward with a bundle, 
follotved by a girl.) 

Young Lad (to Wu): Comrade, this is for you! 
Young Gikl: This, too! 

Wu: Comrades, the army thanks you for your gifts. 
We’ll hold a trial, but first we have to set up the 
township government again. 

Crowd : That’s right. Where’re the people we elected 
last month? 

(The old peasant sees the WOMEN’S Chairman, and 
pulls her forward.) 

Old Peasant: Here’s one, surely. Wasn’t she the 
Chairman of the Women’s Association? 
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(Crowd murmurs in sympathy at her distraught 
appearance.) 

Women's Chairman: Neighbours, this room’s too 
small for us to hold a meeting in. Let’s go to the 
main hall. I’ve got a lot to tell you and our Red 
Army comrades. 

(Peasants shout agreement, and start to move off.) 

Women’s Chairman: Come on, comrades. 

Wu: All right. (To Feng-lien.) Can you take 
these gifts over to Battalion HQ? (Turns to Cheng 
Li.) You can come along, too. 

(All go off except Feng-lien. Stretcher-bearers 
are seen on the stone steps, carrying the wounded 
down. Offstage, Lo’s voice is heard addressing his 
men. His words are punctuated with shouts of up- 
proval. “Comrades!” he says, “tve’ve fought a good 
battle this evening. Now get a bite quick and 
snatch a bit of rest. We’ve got another battle ahead 
of us, to do as well in!” With arwther roar of 
approval the men are heard marching off, laughing 
and cheering, Lo comes on stage.) 

Lo: Phew, I’m dead beat. 

Feng-lien (picking up the gifts): Deputy Battalion 
Commander Lo, is it all over? 

Lo: Just about. We’ve knocked out a militia detach¬ 
ment, and two and a half regiments of Wang Chia- 
lieh’s regulars —and three more of his regiments are 
on the run. (His voice rises tvith enthusiasm.) I 
can tell you, the men did a magnificent job tonight. 
And a quick one—it only took us about twenty 
minutes. 

Feng-lien: Our Artillery Company did their stuff, 
too. 

Lo: You’re right. They got their two rounds bang 
on, and smashed the fortifications to smithereens 
just when we wanted it. (Sees the eggs and wine 
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on the table.) What’s this? Gifts from the peas¬ 
ants? Can I have some? 

Feng-lien {passing over the ivine) : Of course— 
here you are. (In a changed tone.) Are there 
many stretcher cases this time? 

Lo: Only a few. (Drinks.) That goes down well! 
Feng-lien, one more big victory like this will turn 
the situation completely in our favour. (Wistfvlly.) 
This area seems to me to have everything we need 
for a revolutionary base. 

Feng-lien (sticking to her enquiries): Were any of 
the officers wounded? 

Lo (in his dream of a base right here) : M’m! (Has 
another drink.) Thi.s Maotai smells wonderful! 

Feng-lien (alarmed and impatient ): What’s that? 

Lo: I said, if we win another victory we’ll probably 
settle down right here and turn it into a base.. Or 
perhaps we can even go back to our old base in 
Kiangsi. Don’t .vou want to go back, too? 

Feng-lien: Can’t you answer my question? I asked 
if any of the officers were wounded? 

Lo: I think so—some. 

Feng-lien : Have you seen my brother since ? 

Lo: Yes, he’s gone to see the wounded. He’ll be back 
in a minute. 

Feng-lien : Company Commander Chao was in quite 
a state about you, you know, when he heard you 
were surrounded. 

Lo: Chao’s fine, I can tell you. He was fine. . . . 
He makes up his mind quickly and acts on it. If 
he hadn’t brought his men up, I don’t know what 
would have happened to us. He’s as brave as a 
tiger, too, when it comes to actual fighting. 

Feng-lien: D'you know where he is now? 

Lo (playing dumb ): Where who is? 
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Feng-lien : Chao Chih-fang, you stupid, Chao Chih- 
faiig! 

Lo (teasingly) : D’you think I didn’t know what you 
were after? Of course you’re worried about him 
because he comes from your home town, and he’s 
an old friend of your brother's. . . . Funny how 
you miss him the moment he’s out of your sight. 

Feng-lien: Oh, shut up! Can’t you say whether he 
was wounded or not,? 

Lo (still joking) : Well, yes, he was, I’m afraid. 
Rather seriously, too. 

Feng-lien (nettled at Lo’s joke) : it’s a glorious 
thing for us to be wounded in battle, fighting for 
the revolution. And he was lighting for the sake 
of impetuous fools like you, too. 

Lo (bursts out laughing) : All right, all right. Don’t 
get excited. Your precious Chao Chih-fang didn’t 
even get a scratch. 

Feng-lien (proudly, but relieved) : Well, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, it isn’t so easy for the enemy to hit a 
brave man. (Picks up the, gifts, and turns to go.) 

Lo: Where are you off to? 

Feng-lien : I’m going to take this stuff to the w’ound- 
ed. 

(Li Yu-kuo, Chao Chih-fang, Wang Teh-chiang 
and Tiger Cub enter.) 

Li: Comrades, we've done a good job tonight and 
Regimental HQ is very pleased. The comrades 
there are coming in to see us soon. 

Lo: Hello, here you all are! (Turns to Feng-lien, 
to tease her in front of the others.) Well, as I was 
saying, comrade, I’m glad to say your Chao Chih- 
fang got off without a scratch. (Leaves the subject 
and returns to business.) You chaps hurry up with 
your meal. We’ve only got two hours, and we must 
squeeze in an hour’s rest before we get going again. 
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Feng-lien (wUh a smile) : Battalion Commander, 
guess who sent this Maotai over. 

Lo: Peasants who support the Red Army, of course. 
Who else could it be? 

Feng-lien: You’re wrong. It was a special gift 
from the old peasant friend you stayed with before. 
Don’t forget to thank him for it. (.Goes off.) 

Lo (surprised) : Oh, it must be from Lao Sun! All 
right, I’ll look in on him tomorrow and give him 
something in return. Come on, let’s all have a drink. 
(Tunis to Tiger Cub.) Can you get us some drink¬ 
ing water? And get us whatever you’ve got in the 
way of food. 

Tiger Cub : Right away! (Fishes biscuits, cigarettes, 
etc. out of his ration bag.) Try these. It’s part of 
the victory. (Goes off.) 

Li: The little devil knows where to look for food. 
(Starts in on a biscuit.) Bi.scuits! Help your¬ 
selves, comrades. Only mind you leave some for the 
Regimental Commander! 

Lo: Right. Have an egg . . . here. (Hands round 
the eggs and raises his cup.) But let’s have a drink 
first. 

Li : Now, Company Commander Wang, what held you 
up this evening? 

Lo: He doesn’t seem half as bright as he used to be. 
He can be as quick as a rabbit. But sometimes he 
dawdles, just when what you’re looking for is a 
little quick action. 

Wang: I wasn’t being slow on purpose, you know. 
I’d have liked to catch up with you, or even outstrip 
you. But as soon as we got up the hill, the damned 
militiamen fled in all directions, and my men went 
after them. It took me .some time to get my com¬ 
pany into shape again. There wasn’t much else I 
could do. 
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Lo: That shows you haven’t kept your men under 
strict discipline. They’re still acting like a bunch of 
guerillas! Seriously, you ought to admit you were 
to blame. 

Wang: But those militiamen ran helter-skelter the 
moment we charged. If I’d let them escape, you’d 
have blamed me for that! 

Lo: No, Wang! Didn’t I tell you clearly before we 
went into battle that lioushankuan Pass was the 
essential thing? I don’t know what’s the matter— 
you don’t seem to be half as !)right as you were. 
All I can say is that you’d better not make the same 
sort of mistake again, or you’ll catch it from me. 
Come on now, have an egg. 

Wang: D’you really want me to put in a self- 
criticism ? 

Lo: Well, have an egg, anyway. 

Wang: Just wait and see whether I’m quick next 
time. 

{The Peasant Chairman enters .) 

Peasant Chairman : Battalion Commander! Polit¬ 
ical Instructor! We’ve just finished seeing to the 
wounded. Anything else you want us to do? 

Lo {pulls Peasant Chairman over ): No, thanks. 
You’ve been fine. Come on now% sit down and have 
a drink. 

Li {filling his cup) : Chairman, let’s drink to the 
victory. It’s over a month since w^e saw you last. 

Peasant Chairman : We missed you badly, you 
know. 

Li: I know. You must have had a rough time after 
we went. 

Peasant Chairman : I couldn’t tell you how bad it 
was if I had three nights and days to do it in. They 
burnt my house down and killed my father. I went 
into the hills with a dozen or so others. We only 
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had weeds and cold water to live on. Aiya! Still, 
the enemy never managed to lay a finger on us! 
(Li Feng-lten enters.) 

Feng-LIEN: Oh, here you are, Chairman! You’ve 
been elected the township government chairman. 
The people are looking for you, because they want 
to start the public trial. Can you come at once? 

Peasant Chairman : Eh! Chairman of the township 
government! No, no, comrades. I’ve promised the 
others that I’d join the Red Army with them to¬ 
morrow. 

(Lo avd Wang exclaim in welcome.) 

Ll {reconsidcrin*g it): No. We welcome all of them, 
except the chairman of the township government. 
The people are waiting for you to preside over the 
trial. You’d better go now. 

Peasant Chairman: All right. I’ll go now, but 
I’ll talk it over with you again later. 

Feng-lien : I’m coming with you. 

(Peasant Chairman and Feng-lien go out. Huang 
and. Little Wan enter.) 

Huang : Aha, you’ve got quite a party on here, I see. 
You’ll have to hurry up, though. We’ve got some 
new combat orders. 

Ll: We’re ready any time. {Hands Huang a drink.) 
Regimental Commander, a cup of wine for you, a 
gift from the peasants. 

Huang: Great! {Holding vp his cvp.) To our first 
victory under the leadership of Chairman Mao since 
the Tsunyi Confei'ence. Kanpeil 

Lo {holds out a couple of eggs) : Want some eggs? 

Huang: Thanks. {Eating.) The peasants here have 
always been poor and the war must have made 
things even worse. And we take their gifts. . . . 

Wang: We must win more battles! 




“To our first victory under the leadership of Chairman Mao since the Tsunyi Conference. KaiipeiT 
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Huang : You’re right, comrade. Now let’s get down 
to business. {Turning io Little Wan.) Shut the 
door, will you? 

Little Wan: Right! {Closes the door.) 

(Tiger Cub comes up ivith a kettle of boiled water 
and pours out a howl for each.) 

Wang : I must be getting back to my men now. 

Chao: Yes. I must be moving too. 

Huang: Company Commander Chao, slay behind a 
minute, will you ? I’ve got something to say to you. 

C'llAO: Right! 

(Wang goes off.) 

Huang: Comrades, I’ve got two bits of good news 
for you. First, with Second, Third and Fourth 
Regiments, we have succeeded in taking Loushan- 
kuan Pass and Tsunyi City, wiped out two and a 
half Wang Chia-lieh regiments and routed three 
others. Divisional HQ has congratulated us on this, 
and wishes us even greater successes. 

{Offstage, but near by, in the adjoining temple, 
shouting can he heard: “Long live the Chinese 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army! Long live the 
Chinese Communist Party!") 

IIUANG {continuing) : Second, we’ve had the essen¬ 
tials of the report of the Tsunyi Conference. 

(Lo, Ll and Chao stir, and murmur approval 
“Good.” “Can we hear it?" and so on.) 

Huang: The Conference severely criticized military 
adventurism and accepted the line advocated by 
Chairman Mao as correct—that is, to march north 
to resist Japanese aggression. 

{His listeners turn to one another enthusiastically: 
“March north to resist the Japanese!") 

Huang: The present situation is like this. The Japa¬ 
nese invaders have seized the three Northeastern 
provinces and the whole country is demanding that 
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they should be resisted. But Chiang Ka.i-shek has 
infuriated the people by wanting to wage a civil war 
instead. As Chairman Mao points out, there’s an¬ 
other high tide of revolution approaching. Our army, 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army, has won the 
supi)ort of the whole people. The strength of our 
forces in various parts is growing daily. The units 
we’ve left behind in the Kiangsi base are also grow¬ 
ing, while those in the Hupeh-Honan-Anhwei border 
region are triumphantly moving towards northern 
Shensi. The Second and Fourth Front Red Armies 
are this very moment fighting and winning battles. 
They have a rousing welcome in store for us. They 
are looking forward to joining forces with us north 
of the Yangtse. 

(Thdrc arc farther shouts off stage, “Long live 
Chairman Mao!“) 

Lo: What are we going to do? Head north all the 
way ? 

Huan(;: First we’ll cro.ss the Yangtse, and join up 
with the Fourth Front Army. 

(Lo, Lt and CnAO are reallij excited. “Tluit'll be 
some force!’’) 

Huang iwaminghi): Yes, but Chiang Kai-shek is 
still sticking to his treachery and his policy of civil 
war. He’ll try to stop us going north. In fact, 
our immediate enemy at present is. . . . 

All : Chiang Kai-shek! 

(Shouts offstage: “Down with traitor Chiang Kai- 
shek!’’) 

Huang : Comrades. It’s still touch and go. (Spreads 
a map out.) Look here. To our west, we’ve got the 
warlord forces in Szechuan and Yunnan Provinces 
building fortifications to block our way, while 
Chiang Kai-shek’s troops are hot on our heels. And 
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Chiang Kai-shek himself flew to Kweiyang yester¬ 
day to direct the operations. 

Lo: The bastard! 

Li: We’ll let him have it! 

Chao: We’ll finish him off first! 

Huang: Chairman Mao’s laid down the line for us. 
We’re to concentrate our forces and wipe out the two 
enemy divisions who are pursuing us. Then we’ll 
drive straight to the River Wu, making a feint at 
Kweiyang, so as to shake Chiang’s nerve. Then 
when we’ve got them foxed as to what we’re going 
to do, we’ll wheel and advance at top speed to Yun¬ 
nan and Szechuan. 

Chao {fhhikwg alontl) : M’m — yes . . . that means 
we shall be keeping clear of their main forces. 

Huan(3: That’s right. In order to preserve our 
main forces we must keep away from the enemy 
where he’s strong. And we must avoid letting the 
enemy ])in us down to battles; we must pick out his 
weak points, and then strike hard. 

i : Right! 

Ll ' 

Chao: That’s the way to lick ’em! 

Huang: But it’s not going to be plain sailing. Where 
we’re going we shall be the first people to try and 
cross these hills and mountains, let alone get through 
some of the wilder regions. We’ve got to get to 
Yunnan by a roundabout way, cross the Golden 
Sand River, and enter Szechuan. Then we’ll have 
to get through the Yi area and cross the Tatu 
before we can join forces with the Fourth Front 
Army. 

I : We’ll do it. 

Ll I 

Lo: Which are the Yi areas? 
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Huang {points to the map) : Here, see? On the 
borders here, between Yunnan, Szechuan and 
Sikang. 

Lo: Man alive! Look at those gradients! How on 
earth are we going to get through there? 

Huang: There’s no doubt it’ll be difficult, breaking 
through two cordons, getting over that dangerous 
Golden Sand, and scaling mountains thousands of 
feet high. But it’s the road to victory. What 
d’you say? Confident that we can do it? 

(Ll and Chao assent warmly, hut Lo keeps quiet. 
Then he says.) 

Lo: When do we leave—tonight? Or can we get a 
bit of rest? 

Huang: We’ll get no rest here. For strategic con¬ 
siderations, we must start straight away for the 
Yunnan-Szechuan border. Orders have come through, 
and our job’s to be the advance guard. This is 
a great honour, as well as a hard job. 

Lo {sticking to it) : If we succeed in routing the 
enemy troops in our way, then maybe we can go 
back to Kiangsi to build up our bases. 

Huang: Lao Lo, you don’t seem to have much 
confidence, do you? 

Lo: It’s not that I’m afraid of difficulties. But the 
men are worn out. They’ve had no rest at all 
since we left Kiangsi last October. 

Huang: That’s true. But it’s also true that if we 
leading comrades keep our spirits up, our men will 
forget their exhaustion. 

Lo: I’m feeling pretty low myself these days— 
wounded three times and then doing all the Bat¬ 
talion C.O.’s work since he was killed. 

Huang: Yes, I know. We haven’t forgotten we’ve 
got to send you another officer. 
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Lo: I should like to recommend Chao Chih-fang as 
commander of our battalion. I’m willing to be 
deputy under him. 

Chao: No, no. I’m not good enough for the job! 

Huang: Lao Lo, you’ve not been happy about your 
work lately, have you? 

Lo: But really I’m telling you the truth! 

Huang: Yes, but only a part of it. Aren’t you still 
hankering after your old base in Kiangsi? 

Lo: Ye.s, I don’t deny that. But I’ve never refused 
to accept orders. 

(Li Feng-lien enters.) 

Feng-lien: Regimental Commander! (To Li Yu- 
KUO.) Brother! I’ve come to say goodbye. We’ve 
just got our new orders—^to return to Divisional 
HQ. (To Commander Huang.) Could you tell us 
whether we’ve worked well? 

Huang: You’ve done excellent work with us. I only 
hope you’ll come to work in our regiment more 
often. 

Li: Feng-lien, tell us how the mass meeting went. 
Has the township government been set up? 

Feng-lien: More than two hundred peasants came 
to the meeting. They’ve elected the township gov¬ 
ernment and punished seven criminal landlords. 
This evening the peasants are going to open the 
landlords’ granaries and distribute rice to those who 
need it. They’ve formed a Red Guard of twenty 
too. Six young peasants have joined the Red Army. 

Li: Where are they now? 

Feng-lien: They’ve gone to say goodbye to their 
people. They’ll be back tomorrow. 

All: Excellent! Good work! Fine! 

Feng-lien: I must go now. See you again. (Goes 
off.) 
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Huang: See you tomorrow. {Looking at his watch.) 
It’s time we got moving. 

Lo: Tiger Cub, pass word round that the whole 
battalion’s to get moving. 

Tiger Cub: Eight! (Picks up the tea things briskly 
and goes off.) 

Chao: Kegimental Commander, we’re going now. 

Lo: I’m coming too, to look after the men. 

(They go out.) 

Huang: Lao Li, how has Lao Lo been feeling about 
his work lately? 

Li : All right, I think, 

Huang: All right? He seems a bit conservative, 
doesn’t he? 

Li : H’m. 

Huang: H’m? Lao Li, you’ve got to try to help 
straighten him out. 

Ll: I’ll do my best. Regimental Commander, how 
about the resolutions of the Tsunyi Conference? 
Have you got the full text yet? 

Huang : No. It’ll arrive in a few days, I expect. 
(Taking out a iwtebook.) But I’ve got the notes I 
took, if you’d like to have a look at them. 

(Young Chou, the peasant lad who captured the 
landlord, comes on with his mother.) 

Mother Chou: Is Political Instructor Li here? 

Li (greeting them) : Hello, mother. It’s more than 
a month since I saw you last. How’s life been 
treating you? 

Mother Chou: Well, you can hardly call it life. 
Ever since you left, it’s been nothing but Kuomin- 
tang soldiers coming to take away our men and steal 
our things, almost every day. And now I’ve nothing 
but a pair of empty hands to greet your army with. 
(Wiping away tears.) It’s all too dreadful. . . . 

Young Chou: Let’s get down to business, mum. 
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Ll (rubbing his hand over the lad’s hair) : And how’s 
life with you, little brother? 

Mother Chou (answering her boy) : Yes, son. Com¬ 
rade Li, he’s my youngest, now turned sixteen. 
Before you came here a month ago, he was in the 
Young Pioneers. Then you left us and he went to 
hide at his uncle’s. The enemy came and took away 
his dad, and they . . . killed him. Now you’re 
here again, my son wants to go with you and avenge 
his father’s death. He wants to join the Red Army. 
I give him to you. Political Instructor! (Hursts into 
violent sobs.) 

Li: Mother, it’s our duty to see that justice is done. 
Never fear. But don’t you think it’d be better if 
you kept your son with you? 

Mother Chou (in a firm tone): No, I shan’t do that. 
He’ll never be able to settle down here. You must 
take him into your army. Look—this very evening 
he killed a landlord! (She tries to fall on her knees 
and clutches Li’s hands. Li hastily raises her and 
reassuringly helps her to her chair.) Please, I beg 
you, I beg you, take him with you. That’s the only 
way to save him. 

Li (deeply touched) : All right, mother. We’ll take 
him. 

Mother Chou: Thank you. Now my mind can be 
at rest. (Taking her son’s hand.) Come home 
now and get your things. ( Turns back at the door.) 
Political Instructor, don’t forget, this poor child has 
just lost his father. Treat him as if he were your 
own son. You will, won’t you? (Goes off.) 

Huang: There you have it: class hatred. It’s the 
motive force of the revolution. 

(Peasant Chairman hurries on.) 
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Peasant Chairman: Are you really planning to go 
away immediately? You mustn’t leave us on our 
own again. 

Li: You’ve been elected chairman of the township 
government, haven’t you? 

Peasant Chairman: Yes, I have. But what can we 
do on our own? 

Huang: You can pick up a rifle and organize the 
l)easant.s to go into the bills and be guerilla fighters. 
(To Political Instructor Li.) Can I have two of 
the rifles we captured from the enemy? 

Ll: All right. {Goes out.) 

Peasant Chairman: But w’e’ve never done anything 
like that. We’re peasants. We can work the land, 
but we’ve never gone in for fighting. 

Huang: You learn how to do things by doing them. 
I once worked the land, too— 

Peasant Chairman : If only you could stay on with 
us. Are you oil going tonight? 

Huang: Yes. Our regiment’s moving tonight. 
(Marching is heard off.) 

Huang (goes over to the windmv to look out) : Look, 
Chairman. You and your neighbours here have all 
had some experience in fighting for the revolution. 
I know you, in particular, aren’t doing it for the 
first time. You’ll have to work fast and get your 
people organized. Get a Party branch going and 
set up your own local armed force. If you get 
trouble from small enemy forces, wipe them out; 
if they come in any number, keep clear of them 
for the time being. You know your people and 
you know these parts well. You’ve got nothing to 
worry about. We’ve got guerillas on the border of 
Yunnan and Kweichow. Try and get in touch with 
them in the next few days. Don’t worry, the 
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Divisional Political Department is goijig to send 
someone to help you. 

Ll (comes hack carrying Uvo rifles) ; Regimental 
Commander! Let’s go. 

Huang (taking the rifles and giving them to Peasant 
Chairman) : Here you are—a couple of presents. 
I hope when we meet next time you’ll have a strong 
Red Army unit of your own here. Goodbye! 
Goodbye! 

(Huang mid Li go out.) 

Peasant Chairman (taking the rifles and almost 
breaking dmon) : Right you are! When we meet 
next time, we will! 

(The troops can he heard marching past. The 
Women’s Chairman dashes in.) 

Women’s Chairman: Chairman, the Red Army has 
gone again. What are. we going to do now? 
(Chien Kuei-hsi and other peasants rush tip.) 
Chien: Who’s here? Where has the Red Army 
gone? 

Women’s Chairman : They’ve gone to fight. 

Chien: What, gone already? I’m nearly too late, 
then. (Hurriedly reporting.) Look, Chairman, 1 
finished off that local bully Shen all right. 

Peasant Chairman: That’s good. 

Chien: Chairman, I must go now. 

Peasant Chairman : Go? Where? 

Chien: I’m going to catch up with the Red Army 
—I’m going to join it. Goodbye! (He runs off. 
Several young peasants run after him, shouting: 
^‘Wait a nimute, tee want to go too.”) 

(Young Chou runs on, his blanket roll on his back.) 
Young Chou: Political Instructor! Oh, he’s gone 
already. (Calling after Chien Kuei-hsi.) Hey, 
brother, wait for me! (Runs off.) 
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Women’s Chairman: What’s our plan now? 

(Li Yu-kuo, Chang Teh-ming and Tiger Cub 
cnier.) 

Li: Hello, Chairman, I’ve got someone for you. (To 
(Jhang Teh-ming.) This is the chairman of the 
township government. (To Chairman.) This i.s 
Comrade Chang Teh-ming. Comrade Chang’s from 
the First Division’s Political Department. He’s go¬ 
ing to work with you. He’s a Party member, and 
does organizational work in the Political Depart¬ 
ment. He’s been a guerilla leader. 

(Peasants tvelcome him with cheeis.) 

Li (giving Peasant Chairman a letter and two pam¬ 
phlets) : Our Regimental Commander asked me to 
give you these. This one’s on organizing local 
armed forces in the countryside; this one’s the Party 
Constitution, and this letter’s to introduce you to 
the County Party Committee. You should get in 
touch with them right away—do it tomorrow. 
Comrade Chang can tell you all about everything. 
I’ve got to go now. Goodbye, dear friends! Good¬ 
bye, all! 

(Peasants surround him to say goodbye, and urge 
him to come back soon.) 

Ll: You can depend on it! We’ll be back here some 
day. Goodbye! (Goes out quickly.) 

Peasant Chairman : Goodbye—goodbye till then. 
(They watch him go and then turn to Chang to ask 
what they should do now.) 

Chang (in centre of stage): Comrades! Friends! 
Take up your arms and get organized! Follow the 
lead of the Communist Party! Unite as one! Fight 
the enemy as one man! 

All: We will! We will! 


Curtain 
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Time ; May 1935, 

Place: Outside the ruins of Peach Castle^ in an area 
tvhere a minority peojyle, the Yis, live—on the 
border of Szechuan and Sikang in Southwest China, 

Scene: The landscape of Southwest China, is dis¬ 
tinguished by hills and mountains that rise sharply 
one upon another and small footpaths that wind in 
and. out of green pine woods. Here, in this area 
where the Yis live, the landscape is further enriched 
by old castles built with giant boulders above the 
mountain brooks, and stone-slab huts by the little 
streams. Peach Castle is the outer stronghold of 
the Yi people, built as protection against those who 
came to kill, rob and exjdoit them. Standing on a 
mass of rocks between two hills, this impregnable 
fortress commands the natural pass to their countmj. 
In ancient times if they trere attacked they put up 
resistance before the castle, or if the situation was 
against them, they stood fast in it. Individual acts 
of heroism were done here, and a peach tree was 
always planted to mark each victory. As time 
went on, the neighbourhood became, to all intents 
and purposes^ a peach garden. That was how the 
castle got its name. 

They ivere not always successful, however. On 
several occasions the enemy succeeded, in taking the 
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castle. To alloiv for such emergencies, the Y^s 
built two other fortresses behind it, called the Front 
and Rear Castles. Peach Castle was popularly 
Jnwfrn as the mam castle. In our day, all that is 
left of these three castles are mins. 

On May H, 1035, advance units ^of the Red 
Army—First and Second Companies of First BaU 
talioH—took the ruins of Peach Castle in a lightning 
move^ in order to give cover to the main force that 
iras to ])((ss that may. Not knoumig who had come 
into their territory or why they had come, the Yis 
hastily rallied several hundred of their people at 
the Front and Rear Castles, and made ready to put 
up a stiff resistance. 

It is a spring afternoon. The su7dight, fdtei'ing 
through the branches of the old. pine trees, falls upoji 
Deputy Battalion Commander Lo\s* long lean face, 
and. makes him look more serious than nsnal. Beside 
him, a runner and a battalion bugler stand watching. 
From the Rear Castle can he heard the shouting of 
the Yi people, the somid of drums, the blare of 
trumpets and the clatter of musket and rifle fire. 

Lo (shouting)': First Company Commander! Chao 
Chih-fang! (Then muttering to himself.) Can’t 
hear me. Young Chou! 

Young Chou: Coming! 

Lo: Tell Company Commander Chao to take a platoon 
up and take the hill in front of us. 

Young Chou: Just which hill d’you mean, Battalion 
Commander? 

Lo: Look here, young fellow, you’ve been a runner 
with us for two months, yet you've still no idea how 
things are done in the army. Listen! A runner 
must always be on the alert, and anticipate his 
commander’s movements and decisions. You’ve been 
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standing here watching with me all this time, yet 
you can’t guess which hill I mean. I’ll have to get 
Tiger Cub back to take your place if you can’t do 
better than that. 

Young Chou: I understand now. (Points.) You 
mean that hill. 

Lo: Be off with you, then. No, half a minute—ask 
Company Commander Chao to come over here. 

Young Chou: Right! (Goes out.) 

Lo (swearing at the Yis): Blast you! I'll be damned 
if I don’t bloody well wipe you out completely today. 
(Little Wan enters.) 

Little Wan: Deputy Commander! Order from the 
Regimental C.O.: “Keep the Yis off the road—both 
sides. Our main force will be passing here shortly.’’ 
(Young Chou comes back with Chao Chih-fang.) 

Lo (interrupting): Right! I am .sure that we can 
finish them off within half an hour. 

Little Wan (continues with the order ): “Don’t shoot 
unless they come within 50 metres. If you must 
shoot, fire over their heads. If a charge is made 
bayonets are not to be used. Aim at frightening 
them off. That’s all that’s needed.’’ 

Lo (scandalized ): What? Where on earth do such 
orders come from? 

Little Wan: They’re from Regimental HQ. 

Lo: Phew! Anything more? 

Little Wan: Yes. The Regimental C.O. says the 
Chief-of-Staff, Liu Po-cheng, is parleying with 
Hsiao Yehtan, the leader of the Yi people, right now. 
That’s our policy, and not to be violated. 

Lo: Is that what the order says? (To himself.) 
What the hell policy is this? 

Little Wan (overhears): It’s our policy towards 
national minorities. I was told to pass this on to 
you. 
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Lo: All right, all right. Get along now. 

Little Wan: But I haven’t finished yet. 

Lo: Finish it then! 

Little Wan : Regimental C.O. wants to know wheth¬ 
er all your men have arrived, and about the 
situation here. 

Lo: Report to him that First and Second Companies 
have come up, but Third Company and the Political 
Instructor are still on their way. We got here bare¬ 
ly twenty minutes ago and took the hill within ten 
minutes of arrival. There are still two more hills 
to be occupied, one at the head of the road and the 
other on the right. There must be some six or seven 
hundred Yis on these hills, armed with muskets, 
swords and spears, bows and arrows, and a few 
rifles. They’i'e blocking our way. That’s all I can 
report now. 

Little Wan: Nothing else? 

Lo: No. That’s all. You can go now. 

Little Wan: Right. (Goes off.) 

(Thcye is another vproar from the Yis. They seem 
to he ffetting closer. Small-shot rattles through the 
pine trees and an arroir hits a branch.) 

Lo: Lao Chao, what on earth’s this business of fight¬ 
ing without shooting? I never heard of such non¬ 
sense. Really, I’m beginning to. . . . 

Chao: Battalion Commander! You’ve heard before 
of the policy towards national minorities, haven’t 
you? Here, in Southwest China, there are so many 
brother nationalities. It’s supremely important for 
us to carry out this Party policy. 

Lo: Pooh! as if I don’t know what this national 
policy is all about! Respect their customs and 
habits, pay them with silver dollars for anything 
we buy, take care not to look down on them, do away 
with the idea that the Hans are a master race, etc.. 
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etc. I can recite the whole blasted thing, chapter 
and verse, if you like. But I’m damned if there’s 
any mention of not fighting back even when you’re 
attacked! And whoever heard of such a thing as 
fighting without being allowed to shoot! You call 
that fighting? Eh? 

(Nurse Chang riinn ov.) 

Nurse Chang: Are you the units covering the ad¬ 
vance of the main force? 

Lo: Yes, we are. Who are you? 

Nurse ('’hang: I’m the head nurse of the field hos¬ 
pital. Our chief wants to know when you’re clear¬ 
ing the enemy off the hills. 

Lo: You can just tell your chief that we’ve got or¬ 
ders not to shoot or use bayonets. Not being in a 
position to fight, we can hardly be expected to drive 
’em off at once, 1 dare say you could have a bit 
of a rest over there, and continue your march after 
the Yis have withdrawn of their own accord. 

Nurse Chang (takfn ubrick) : Rut they might stay 
on a whole year! 

Lo: Then you just have to wait a whole year. It’s 
our policy towards national minorities, you know. 

Nurse Chang: And you call yourselves a combat 
unit! 

Lo: Why not? We are the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Red Army, the army Avhich has just forced tw'o river 
crossings! That’s what we are, if you really w’ant 
to know! 

Chao {awrting n quarrel) : It’s all right, comrade, 
you can tell your chief and patients that our Chief- 
of-Staff’s having a meeting w'jth the Yis’ leader 
right now, and we have orders not to launch an 
attack. You could try taking a roundabout way if 
you like. You’d only have another five li to do any¬ 
way. 
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Nurse Chang: Easy enough for you to talk! How 
do we know if there is a roundabout way? The 
patients have found it bad enough already, believe 
me. These little hill paths are so steep and thorny, 
and crutch cases can’t climb anyway, nor can the 
stretcher-bearers. 

Lo {thoroughly initated) : All right. Go and tell 
your chief I’ll open a path for you within ten 
minutes. 

Nurse Chang: We could easily wait ten minutes, or 
half an hour, come to that. But I must say it seems 
rather odd that if you can’t even deal with a hand¬ 
ful of Yis you should have the nerve to lecture me 
on Party policy! (Abont to go out.) 

Lo: Get out of here! Go away! 

Nurse Chang {imitating him, good-naturedly) : Get 
out of here! Go away! You can’t scare me. 
What’s the idea, picking a quarrel with me ? I tell 
you, if the Yis don’t go away in ten minutes. I’ll 
be back—see if I’m not. {Goes out.) 

Lo: Silly girl! {Turns to Chao.) Lao Chao, take 
two platoons and attack the Rear Castle. Second 
Company can go for the Front Castle. Leave one 
platoon with me on guard here. We can make a 
feint of attacking, firing into the air, and see if it 
works. If it doesn’t . . . well, to hell with it! 
Carry on! 

Chao : All right. I’ll guarantee not to hurt a single 
Yi. {Goes out.) 

(Cheng Li enters.) 

Cheng Li: Are you the units covering the advance 
of the main force? 

Lo {is still looking out, and does not turn round) : 
Yes. What do you want now? {Looks up. His 
tone changes.) Oh, it’s you, Cheng Li. What have 
you come here for? 
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Cheng Li : Have you heard anything about Comrade 
Wu, our group leader? 

Lo: Why? What has happened? 

Cheng Li: There's a rumour he’s in trouble. 

Lo: Oh, well, the Political Instructor and Third Com¬ 
pany haven’t arrived yet. Why should you worry 
about Comrade Wu? 

Cheng Li: The rumour is that he’s been kidnapped 
by the Yis. The last we heard was about three 
o’clock, when he went off to sing to the wounded— 
but we’ve nothing definite about it. 

Lo: Oh. All right—I’ll send out some scouts. 

Cheng Li: Good, I must get back now. (Goes out.) 

Lo: What a life! One queer thing after another. 
Queer orders and a queer battle! And all these 
queer things coming together at the same time! 
(Shoufa.) Young ('hou! 

Young Chou: Coming! 

Lo: Tell Second (kimpany Commander Wang to bring 
a platoon here, double qu'ck. Fetch Chicn Kuei- 
hsi, too. 

Young Chou: Right! (Go« out.) 

Lo (muttering to hini.’iclf) : Policy towards national 
minorities indeed! This is simply sticking out your 
neck at the enemy. No! for the sake of the revolu¬ 
tion, I’m not going to do it; I’ll not carry out policy 
mechanically. All right! All right! If I’m not 
allowed to kill any of them. I’ll take them alive. I 
can fight them with my fists if not with bayonets. 
(Company Commander Wang enters.) 

Wang: What’s up. Deputy Battalion Commander? 
New orders for me? 

Lo: Look here, Lao Wang. (Pointing to the kill in 
front of him.) If we leave that hill in the Yis’ hands, 
they’ll not only be in the way of our main force, 
but be a constant menace to our lot. So I’m order- 
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iiig you to take the hill with a platoon, quick. 
There’s no time to lose. 

Wang: I’ll g-uarantee to take it. I’ll guarantee to be 
quick. 

Lo: H’m. There’s anothei- thing, though. You’re 
not to shoot anyone or use your bayonets. 

Wang: What on earth do you mean? How are we 
to take the hill then? What kind of a battle will 
that be? 

Lo: You’ll have to try it like this. See if you can 
scare them away by shouting and swearing at them, 
and firing a few shots into the air. You can throw 
a few grenades if you’re sure there are no peo])le 
about. That’s our policy towards national minori¬ 
ties. It’s not to be violated by anybody. Is that 
quite clear? 

Wang: Is that all wc can do? Can’t we retaliate 
if they fire at us? D’you mean we’ve just got to 
stick our necks out and let the enemy do as he likes? 

Lo: You’ve got hands, haven’t you? Take them 
pri.soner! Really, you’re not getting any brighter 
these days. Use your brains, and think up some¬ 
thing. Anyhow, your orders are to take that hill 
in ten minutes without violating our policy. 

Wang: All right. I’ll try. But I must say this is 
the damnedest battle I ever heard of, in the damned¬ 
est place! (Goes oul.) 

Lo (mutters to himself) : AH very well for you. You 
ci^n moan at me. Who’ve I got to moan at? 

(Chien Kuei-HSI comes in.) 

Chien : Did you send for me, Deputy Battalion Com¬ 
mander ? 

Lo: Yes. I want you to take a squad out and scout 
along the road we came by. They say Group Leader 
Wu of Divisional HQ and several stretcher cases 
have been picked up the Yis. Try the place 
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where we rested at noon today. Make a thorough 
investigation and let me know at once what you 
find. 

Chien : I’ll report back as soon as I can. 

(Fi battle cries are heard.) 

Lo: Runners’ Squad, get ready for an assault. 
(Wang Teh-CHIAng and two soldiers come, np, very 
e.vcited, escorting a Yi prisoner.) 

Wang: Deputy Battalion Commander! We’ve taken 
the hill in the front and the enemy has fallen back 
on another hill beyond it. Our main force has 
started moving up. {Pointing to the prisoner.) 
He’s a brave chap. He was the last to run away, 
and we captured him with his gun and sword. 
Quick enough for you this time, isn’t it? 

Lo (not willing to admit it, went off pretty well): 
Any casualties? Ours or theirs? 

Wang: Three Yis wounded. We’ve got two lightly 
injured men—and I got several punches from this 
fellow! (Pointing to his prisoner.) But what a 
bloody silly battle! If they had been Chiang Kai- 
shek’s men, I wouldn’t have allowed a single one of 
them to escape. 

Lo (to the prisoner ): Do you speak Chinese? (No 
answer.) You don’t? Are you dumb? 

Yl: Let me go, quick. Give me back my weapons. 
Get out of here, otherwise my i>eople will come back 
and kill you all! 

Lo: So you do speak Chinese, then. 

(Tiger Cub, note a sgnad leader of Fir,<it Company, 
enters.) 

Tiger Cub: Deputy Commander! About eight or 
nine hundred Yis are advancing on us with home¬ 
made guns. 

Lo: I knew it! We’ll have to wipe them out if we 
don’t want* to be wiped out ourselves. (Turns to 
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Wang.) See what’s happened? You’ve driven 
them from that hill, and now they’re coming back 
here. 

{Fierce battle cnes ring through the air: “You 
Han people, we want our leader! Give us hack our 
leader! Set him free, or toe’ll wipe you out!”) 

Yi: Let me go! Let me go quick. (Struggles to get 
away.) 

Lo (to Wang) : Company Commander Wang, cal] up 
the machine-gunners. 

Wang: Right! (Goes out.) 

(Chao Chih-pang rushes on.) 

Chao: Deputy Commander, it doesn’t look as if we 
can press on with a frontal attack. 

Lo: You’re saying this because your heart isn’t on 
hitting the enemy. 

Chao: No, we’ve tried two charges, one right after 
the other, and fired into the air, and they just stayed 
put. 

Lo: Well, that’s because you didn’t go all out with 
my orders. 

Chao: If we charge them there’ll be casualties. 

Lo: Can’t have war without ’em, can you? 

Chao: But the orders from the Regimental C.O. 
said. ... 

(Yi battle cries mount again.) 

Lo: I’m giving orders here! I’ll take the respon¬ 
sibility. Company Commander Wang, put the 
machine-guns over here! 

Chao : I’m sure the Yis are just shouting to frighten 
us. They’re not going to attack. A few shots into 
the air will be enough to stop them. 

Lo: To hell with it! We haven’t got the cartridges 
to waste like that. See that! They’re swarming up 
this side of the hill. Looks like over three hundred 
of them! 
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(Wang Teh-chiang rmhes on u'ith the machine- 
gunners.) 

Wang: Deputy Commander, machine-gunners re¬ 
porting, 

Lo: Very good. Place machine-guns at the front 
gate of the castle and be ready for action. 

Wang: Right. 

Yl {upset at the sight of the machine-guns): Don’t 
shoot! Don’t shoot! Let me go! I tell you, let 
me go. 

Lo: Look out, they’re coming now! Like a flock of 
ducks! Machine-gunners and riflemen, get ready. 

Chao: Deputy Commander, can’t we just shoot into 
the air only, and frighten them away? 

Lo: As you like! as you like. Shoot into the air! 
{The machine-guns bark and the battle cries die 
down.) Stop! They’re pulling back. They do 
seem to be afraid of machine-guns. 

{The Yis start their shouting again. Lo loses his 
temper and exposes himself. Just in time, Chao 
rushes out and drags him back, as a shell bursts 
right where he stood.) 

Lo: Damn it! {Fists to his face, he frantically tries 
to get the dust out of his eyes.) Take over, Lao 
Chao, my eyes are blurred with dust. Damn it! 

Chao {quite calm) : First Platoon of First Com¬ 
pany! Take the mound 50 metres ahead. Lao 
Wang, tell the machine-gunners to fire another 
burst into the air. 

Wang: Right! 

(As he gives orders, the machine-guns clatter.) 

Chao: They’re falling back, you see. 

Lo: Yes, yes. but they’ll only come back again. I 
tell you, this is our chance to wipe them out. Lao 
Chao, take one platoon and get ready for a charge. 
This time turn the machine-guns on them. 
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Chao: If you say so. (He is about to go, hut turns 
back.) The order for a charge will be strictly 
carried out. But I want to say that I don’t agree 
w'c should fire at them. 

Lo: This is a battle, not a debate. (Calls out.) 
Machine-gunners, get ready. 

(Regimental Commander Huang appears at the 
castle gate.) 

Chao (turns to go, hut comes back again) : Deputy 
Commander, as I see it, our job is to ensure the safe 
passage of the main force—not to annihilate several 
hundred iieople of a fraternal nationality. We’ve 
taken the front hill; our main force can already 
pass. I can’t agree with your plan for annihilating 
the Yis, 

Lo: You don’t seem to be half as bright as you used 
to be. Those Yis are enemies as far as I’m con¬ 
cerned unless they lay dowm their arms. (Produces 
his pistol and gives orders.) First Platoon of First 
Company, get ready to charge! Machine-gunners, 
be prepared. And you, bugler, get ready to sound 
the charge! Runners’ Squad, get ready to follow 
me. 

Huang (authontutively) : Stop all this! No shoot¬ 
ing and no charge while our Chief-of-Staif is still 
negotiating with the Yi leader. (To Lo and Chao.) 
Come over here. Let’s have a look at the situation. 
(They all go up and look out.) Let them shout as 
much as they want, it won’t do us any harm. Let’s 
deal with this problem first. (Looks at the prisoner.) 
This the prisoner I’ve heard about? (Pats the Yi 
on the shoidder.) Sorry you had to put up with this. 
(Turns to Lo and Chao.) Do you know who he 
is? He’s one of the Yi leaders here. A brave fellow; 
he’s fought the Kuomintang militia several times. 
Last winter he led several hundred men in an attack 
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against Anshunchang on the bank of the Tatu. And 
he speaks Chinese. (Addressing the Yi.) Got you 
right, haven’t I? 

Yi: Yes. How did you know? 

Huang: Your uncle told me all about it. 

Yi (agitated) : What! You’ve got him too? (He is 
instinctively about to go for Huang irith his bare 
hands, hut thinks better of it.) 

Huang : No, he’s not a prisoner. He came to ask us 
to free you. He’s gone back now. 

Yi: And what are you going to do with me? Skin 
me? JBury me alive? You Hans! (It a gam looks 
as though he’ll hit Huang.) 

Huang: What are you up to? Don’t get excited! 
Look here! We’re the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red 
Army, and we’re Communists. Our army is on your 
side. Just now we’re passing through your bit of 
country on our way north to resist the Japanese 
invaders. We shan’t stay here long. We won’t take 
even a needle and thread from you. If you’ll sell 
us rice, we’ll pay in silver dollars. We’ll be gone 
by tomorrow. 

Yi: This is all lies—I know you. You Hans always 
deceive us. 

Huang : No, we’re not deceiving you. Look, couldn’t 
we have wiped you out yesterday if we had wanted 
to? There’s no reason why we should have waited 
till now. After all, we’re not afraid of hundreds 
of thousands of Chiang Kai-shek’s regular troops. 
Do you expect us to cower before your muskets and 
spears, or your bows and arrows? I tell you again: 
we’re the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army and 
we’ll treat you as we would our own brothers. 

Yi (doubtfidly) : But who ever heard of Hans treat¬ 
ing us like that! 
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Huang: Look at it this way, then. Couldn’t we 
easily have got rid of you? We’ve got machine- 
guns and grenades. But we only fired into the air, 
and threw grenades where they would do no harm. 
Isn’t that so? 

Yi: Are you really going to let me go? 

Huang: Yes, right now. 

Yl: Honest? (Stands np, to see if this is true.) 
That’s fine. I’m going, then. 

Huang: Wait a moment. (Turns to Lo.) Give him 
back all his things. 

Lo (handing over the captured tveapons) : Here you 
are. Take your gun and sword. 

Huang (picks up the gun and inspects it) : It’s not 
loaded. 

Lo: No. It vpas like that when we captured him. 

Huang: Young Chou, fetch me two rounds. 

Lo: D’you think it’s all right to release him? He 
has seen quite a lot here, you know. 

Huang: Never mind. The more he has seen the 
better. (Hands over cartridges.) Here’s a little 
present for you. Let’s be friends. You’re a brave 
fellow. (Shaking his hand.) Go on—you can go 
home now. 

Yi (takes the cartridges. He is deeply moved) : You 
arc good people, good people! (Bowing.) Thank 
you. Wc are now friends—members of the same 
family. We Yis will never fight you again. 

(The Yis offstage .start shouting again.) 

Yl (waving in their direction and shouting) : It’s all 
right! Go back! Go back! (Goes off.) 

Huang : There goes a brave chap. For years there’s 
been bad blood between the Hans and the Yis. We 
can only convince them of our goodwill by the way 
we behave. (Going hack to routine matters.) And 
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now let’s take up the second matter. Lao Lo, has 
Third Company come up yet? 

Lo: No. Only First and Second Companies and the 
Scouts’ Squad so far. 

Huang: All right. Tell the men that except for the 
sentries, everyone should clean up, get some food, 
and doss down early. We’ve got a new job ahead. 

i : New job? What is it? 

OHAO ' 

Huang: Send your runner to tell the men what I’ve 
just said, first. 

Lo: Young Chou, pass on the C.O.’s orders. Com¬ 
pany Commander Wang, go and post sentries! 
(Young Chou avd Wang run out.) 

Huang: You runners can all go out for a bit. 

(Runners, bugler and scoiits go off.) 

Chao (feels that he is not ivanted here): Regimental 
Commander, I should get back to my men now. 
Huang: No, wait here. We must talk things over. 
I don’t want any report on the situation here; I’m 
well up on it already. (Looking at his wrist-watch.) 
It’ll have to be quick. I’ve another meeting at 
Divisional HQ. Lao Lo, you may speak first. 

Lo: There’s not really much to say. Regimental 
Commander, my health’s not been good, you see. 
As usual, my old wound began bothering me as soon 
as it was .spring. 

Huang: Any other ailments? 

Lo: There’s something wrong with my head. 
Huang: Do you got dizzy spells, or what? 

Lo: Yes, I do. Regimental Commander, some time 
ago I asked if Comrade Chao Chih-fang could be 
made battalion commander. I hope you’ll give it 
further consideration. I don’t feel I’m up to it! 
Huang: What else is bothering you? 

Lo: Nothing. 
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Huang {drylu) : That sounds better. I was afraid 
you Avere going to ask for sick leave. (Lo keeps 
siUnt.) Comrade Chao Chih-fang, ha\^e you got 
anything to say? 

Chao (thinks it over, and seems agitated) : Tm quite 
ready to take my punishment for refusing to carry 
out Deputy Commander Lo’s order today. 

Huang: Look! forbidding you to shoot or use bay¬ 
onets means that we protect and sympathize with 
these brother nationalities, and not Avipe them out 
as if they AA’ere reactionaries—thaCs the spirit of 
the order. The Yis may not understand us noAA% 
but they Avill e\^entually, you knoAV. And Deputy 
Commander Lo failed to carry out this order in the 
right spirit. 

Lo (sfnbbrmdy) : It aa^s very difficult. Regimental 
Commander. The enemy AA’eren’t only threatening 
us. They Avere actiA^ely attacking. I couldn’t stick 
my neck out for them to hack at! 

Huang (cniicizing him sternhj) : The order never 
asked you to. My order Avas that you should keep 
the enemy from attacking us. Who told you to go 
for them? What happened was that you captured 
one of the Yi leaders, and his mates raised a hell 
of a noise, in order to rescue him. But you ignored 
this. You only wanted to wipe them out, to 
machine-gun them. That Avas wrong, because it ran 
counter to the Party’s policy towards national 
minorities. Company Commander Chao AA^as right. 
His conduct cannot be looked on as an act of in¬ 
subordination in the proper sense of the Avord. 
(Little Wan enters,) 

Little Wan {to Huang) : The Political Commissar 
wants you urgently for the Divisional HQ meeting. 

Huang: All right. {To Lo.) Well, think it over 
and try to find out Avhere you’ve gone Avrong. As 
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I see it, you don t really understand the policy to¬ 
wards our brother nationalities, nor realize how 
things are going as a whole. Chev.- it over, and if 
you like, we can have another talk later on this 
evening. (Loo/.-.s- do?r/, foirurds ihc valley.) Look, 
the Yis have stopped coming. They’ll soon with¬ 
draw altogether. 

(Lo fi'lloirs his (Idze, but obviously doesn't trust his 
oicii eyes.) 

Huang: Now, about the (pie.stion which L.io Lo has 
raised, about the battali(»n co;nmander. There's a 
Divisional HQ order through. Commander ('hao 
Chih-fang of First Company has been appointed 
Acting Commander of First Battalion. Liio Lo i.s to 
announce this to the whole battalion. 

Chao (cariie.stly) : Regimental Commander, com¬ 
pared with Deputy Commander Lo, I'm just a raw 
lad. 

Huang : Well, we were all raw lads once, ct)me to that. 
(Glauciiie/ at his teat eh.) All ollicevs down to bat¬ 
talion commanders are to meet at Divisional HQ to 
listen to a report by a comrade from the Central 
Committee. Which of you will go? 

Lo: Lao Chao can go. 

Chao: No. Better if Lao Lo went. He knows the 
general situation in the battalion better than I do. 

Huang : One of you has to attend the meeting, I don’t 
care w^hich. I’ll leave it to you. You still seem 
browned off, Lao Lo. What’s the matter ? Comrade, 
when a battalion commander receives orders, what 
do you think he should do? Carry them out strictly, 
or just ignore them? And what about the Party’s 
national policy? Should you support it, or just 
ignore it? Think it all over. I must get along to 
the meeting now. I’ll be back again tonight. (Goes 
ovt.'i 
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Chao : Deputy Commander, will you go to the 
meeting? 

Lo; No. 

Chao (rather at a loss—goes hesitantly up to him, 
and speaks in a toarm, friendly way) : Deputy 
Battalion Commander! 

Lo (suddenly notices Chao has no cap on): Where’s 
your cap? 

Chao: Lost somewhere, I suppose. 

Lo (taking off his otou cap and putting it an Chao’s 
head) : Take mine. 

(Chao goes out.) 

Lo (broods unhappily. He feels he has been wronged ): 
It’s a hard thing, being a revolutionary. I want to 
do good work, but I just make a mess of it every 
time. Today it’s this mistake, and tomorrow it’s 
that. Today it’s this policy that I don’t understand 
and tomorrow another. What’s the matter with 
me? Did I or didn’t I want to carry out the Party’s 
national policy? You are told to fight, but to do 
it without shooting. Is that what you mean by 
national policy? Lao Chao is more capable than I. 
But was it right for him to disobey orders ? I dunno, 
I dunno. ... You are a damned fool, Lao Lo. 
Poor old Lo Shun-cheng, you’ve lagged behind. 
(Young Chou slips in.) 

Young Chou: Deputy Commander, I’ve boiled some 
water and cooked you a meal. Where would you like 
it? Here, or on the river bank ? Better at the bank, 
perhaps. There’s a clean slab of stone you can sit 
on. 

Lo: Oh, I’m fed up already. 

Young Chou (tcith concern) : Fed up? What with? 
When did you eat last? How could you have eaten 
without me knowing? 
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LoDon t fiddle around! W’hen I say I’ve had 
enough, I mean it. Give me a match, I want a 
smoke. 

Young Chou (passes over a box of matches) '■ Won’t 
you try to eat a bit? I’ve got some pork cooked 
with pepper.s. It’s very good. Shall I bring it here? 

Lo: No. Eat it yourself if you want to. Fetch 
Battalion Commander Chao Chih-fang's things here, 
and find a clean corner for him to sleep in. And 
don’t forget to keep some hot water and food for 
him, too. 

Young Chou (guessing ichat this meatis and overjoyed 
at the neivs) : Aha, so he has been appointed our 
Battalion C.O.! Wonderful! I’ll fetch his things 
at once. (Goes off.) 

(In the distance the Yis arc shouting again.) 

Lo: There they are, at their tricks again. I’ll teach 
them a lesson or two if they dare come round here 
again. (Then he punches his own head.) What am 
I so mad about? (Throws himself down on the 
ground in a fit of temper.) 

(Wang Teh-chiang enters.) 

Wang: Good, I see you’re turning in already. I've 
posted the sentries, and the men are all settled. 
They’ve cleaned up and eaten. (Lo keeps silent. 
Wang sits down beside him.) The Yis have moved 
back again tw'o li. Nobody knows what dirty 
schemes they are cooking up. (Still no answer from 
Lo.) Has the Regimental C.O. gone? 

Lo: Yes! 

Wang : What did he say about First Company Com¬ 
mander refusing to obey orders? 

Lo: What did he say? He said ... he was right. 

Wang: Right? Who was right? 

Lo: Drop it. Some other time. That’s just what 
I’ve been wondering. 
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Wang: I’ve just had an argument with Political In¬ 
structor Hsieh. 

Lo: What about? 

Wang : About the question of “Left” and Right 
deviations. 

Lo (suspects that Wang is referring to himself ): 
Who are you getting at? 

Wang : I’ll tell you how the whole thing came about. 
When we were attacking the hill in front . . . (Lo 
jumps at this) one of the soldiers ahead, in First 
Squad, threw a grenade—not into empty space, as 
required—and wounded two Yis. They ran away 
in panic. We took the hill in no time, and captured 
a prisoner. Well, I thought the man deserved a 
citation for his action. 

Lo: I should bloody well think so, too. 

Wang: But Political Instructor Hsieh said that he 
wounded two Yis and this was against Party policy, 
as well as disobeying your orders. A grave mistake, 
he said. Do you think Hsieh was right? 

Lo: What? A grave mistake? Violating mj/orders? 
. . . Oh, yes, I see what you mean. . . . The 
political instructor was right. 

Wang: Right? How d’you mean, right? Are we 
supposed not to hurt anybody in a battle? Are Yi 
lives more precious than ours? Why should a brave 
deed be condemned as a mistake? 

Lo: Leave it at that. I’ll explain later. All right? 

Wang: Just tell me why Hsieh was right. 

Lo: He was right. Why? I am not very clear 
about it myself. We go into a battle, but we’re not 
supposed to kill anyone. But it toas a battle, all the 
same, and your political instructor was right. Let’s 
leave it at that for now. I’m just about sick of the 
whole thing. 
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WanG: All right, we won't talk about it. There’s 
something else. 

Lo: I’ve had enough, I tell you, enough! Take your 
troubles to Political Instructor Li when he turns up. 
It’s more in his line. Let me alone. I’ve got a 
headache. 

Wang {with immediate siimjwthij) : A headache? 
You must have caught cold. Let me get one of the 
medicos. 

Lo: Don't trouble about me. 

Wang: Why don’t you take some hot pepper water 
and have a good sweat? 

Lo: I’ve caught it hot enough already. 

Wang: You have? Really? 

Lo: Oh damn, I need some sleep. And you, too. 

W’ang : I don’t feel like settling down without a good 
talk. There’s something else I want to say. (Lo 
feigns sleep.) All right, let’s have it after a snatch 
of sleep. (Goes out.) 

Lo: To hell with it. I’ve had enough. Get Political 
Instructor Li to listen to you. (Lies down to sleep.) 
(Ll YU-KUO comes in, vmlks quietly up to Lo, looks 
at him. and is about to turn away.) 

Lo (still aiuake) : Is that you, Lao Li? Sit down. 
Have all our men turned up now? 

Ll: Yes. They’re all safe and sound. 

Lo: Did you see Scout Chien Kuei-hsi? 

Ll: No. Where has he gone? 

Lo: About four o’clock Comrade Cheng Li of the 
Propaganda Group came round to say that their 
group leader had been carried off by the Yis. So 
I sent Chien and his squad to look for him. They’re 
not back yet, then. 

Li: I don’t suppose there’s anything to worry about. 
The comrades at Divisional HQ didn t mention it 
when I saw them a while ago. 
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Lo: Have you been to Divisional HQ? 

Ll: Yes, I looked in on my way here. I met the 
Regimental C.O. and the Divisional Political Com¬ 
missar there. 

Lo: Did you see Lao Chao too? 

Li: Yes. He was trying to dissuade Division’s lead¬ 
ing comrades from making him Acting Battalion 
Commander. 

Lo: Why should he fuss about that? I won't be in¬ 
subordinate, even if he is made Battalion C.O. 

Li: The Regimental Commander told me what hap¬ 
pened here today. He said you weren’t happy, and 
that I ought to come and see you. 

Lo: To see me? Lecture me rather. H’m, I know. 
I’m the most backward man in the whole army 
now. 

Ll: Don’t tiy to take a rise out of me like that. Get 
up, and let’s have a talk. 

Lo (gets up): All right. Go ahead, let’s talk. 

Li: Got any tobacco on you? 

Lo (handing him his pouch) : Well. . . . 

Ll: Let’s have a puff at the pipe first. 

Lo: Take .vour time. Y^ou can lecture me while you 
smoke. I’ll just look on and listen and see what 
you can do. 

Li : That damned tongue of yours! I’ll find a way of 
changing it somehow, somewhere. 

Lo: It’s how it has always been. Where d’you sup¬ 
pose you can change it? 

Li : If I can’t change it in Szechuan, I will in Kansu. 
And if not in Kansu, in Shensi, or in Peking or 
Nanking. I’ll do it by hook or by crook. 

Lo: H’m. Kansu? Shall we ever reach Kansu? 

Li: Why not? Eh? 

Lo: Lao Li, lecture me if you must. But don’t beat 
about the bush. 
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Ll: I'd rather you spoke first. 

Lo: All right. I’ll fire away. Sit down. Lao Li, 
we've been together for a good many years and you 
know me as well as I know you. I joined the rev¬ 
olution of my own free will and I’m ready to fight 
anybody who’s against it. I think it’s a bit queer, 
to say the least, that we didn’t regard the Yi troops 
as enemies and fight them as such. 

Li : I find it clear enough. The Yis, old friend, have 
always suffered at the hands of their Han oppres¬ 
sors. They’ve had to fight to defend themselves 
against outsiders. We ought to have a fellow-feeling 
for them, oughtn’t we? 

Lo: 0, Heaven help us! But the fact remains that 
even though we didn’t come to fight them, they 
attacked us. 

Li: That is merely because we are new to them and 
they don’t yet know that we’re any different from 
the Kuomintang soldiery. Once they do know 
they’ll not only stop attacking us, but they’ll be¬ 
come part of the revolutionary forces. 

Lo: But they don’t understand our policy. They’re 
a backward lot. 

Li: You call them backward! (Sits doivn beside him 
and speaks in an affectionate tone.) How shall I 
put it to you, Lao Lo? We’ve worked together so 
many years. I’ve always looked on you as an elder 
brother. You’re honest, courageous and sincere. 
The comrades, myself—we’ve all learnt a lot from 
you. You’ve always been a good worker for the 
Party. The Party trusts you. But why don’t you 
listen to the Party’s instructions? 

Lo: No! You can’t say that. I’ve never showed 
myself unwilling to do what the Party said—^what¬ 
ever it was. 
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Li: Then why did you refuse to carry out the Party’s 
policy towards national minorities? 

Lo: The Yis wouldn’t co-operate even when we 
carried it out. 

Li: That’s because they didn’t understand us yet. 
1.0: They’ll never understand us. They’re backward. 
Li: Now, Lao Lo, we must get a grip on ourselves, 
and really learn. The Party trusts us and wants 
us to lead the Avhole battalion forward. But what 
do we know’ about our jobs really? We were poor 
lads. Did we mean anything to the ruling class? 
No, we w’ere lower than dogs in their eyes. In the 
same way they say our brother nationalities are 
backward. Are w’e to do the same? The revolution 
is advancing and all the comrades are making steady 
progress. It really won’t do for us to fall behind. 

Lo: But I do seem to be lagging behind! Why can’t 
1 understand things? 

Li : Which do you think is the better w’ay: to move 
safely through the Yi area or to fight our way 
through? 

Lo: Don’t say any more. Talk it over with Lao 
Wang. He looks at things the same way as I do. 
(Wang Teh-chiang fmd Political Instructor 
Hsieh enter.) 

H.sieh 1 Hello, Lao Li, good to see you again. {Turn 
1 ■ Ho.) Deputy Commander, all the Yis 
J have withdrawn. 

Lo: All gone! (His face lights up with joy.) They’re 
all gone! 

Wang: Deputy Commander, have you got the thing 
straightened out? My argument wdth Hsieh has 
fiared up again. 

Li: What’s that? 

Lo (to Wang) : You’d better talk to Lao Li about it. 
(Chien Kuei-hsi comes on.) 
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Chien {reporting to Lo): We’ve found out what 
really happened. 

Lo: Tell us! What did happen? 

(At this moment Wu comes on.) 

Wu (cutting in): I can tell you myself. 

(Delighted cries from all: *‘Wu, yoti’re bock. What 
happened?" etc., etc.) 

(Lr Feng-lien enters.) 

Feng-lien: I came back with him too. (Waves 
cheerfully to her brother. Then turns to Lo.) 
Deputy Commander, we must have given you a lot 
to worry about. 

Lo: Yes. But I’m not worried any more. Tell us 
what happened? (To Chien.) You can go and 
have a rest now. 

Chien: Right you are. (Goes out.) 

Feng-lien: It was like this. Around three o’clock 
in the afternoon w'e met a group of our wounded in 
a mountain gully. They stopped us and asked us 
to sing for them. 

Wu: So we started up a clapper rhyme and a dance. 

Feng-lien: And followed it with “March North to 
Fight the Japanese!” Every one was having a good 
time, shouting “more!” “more!” 

Wu: And then suddenly scores of Yis, men and wo¬ 
men, rushed dowm from the hill. 

Feng-lien : They w'ere all armed—spears and swords, 
and even Mausers. 

Wu: They grabbed us before we knew what had 
happened. 

Feng-lien: Aiya, it was maddening! We couldn’t 
understand a word they said. Of course we refused 
to go with them, but after the first shock we saw 
they were all smiling at us. It was a relief! You 
could see they meant well. 
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Wu: Finally they got us up the hill, helping us with 
our things and carrying the wounded. 

FenOt-lien: You’ll never guess what they did then 
when we got there. 

All: Tell us then, tell us, quick! 

Feng-lien: Gave us food and asked for songs and 
dances. Then one of them who spoke Chinese came 
up and told us that the talk between our Chief-of- 
Staff and their leader had turned out a success, and 
that they had become sworn brothers. 

All: Sworn brothers! That’s marvellous! (An 
outburst of laughter.) 

Wu: It wasn’t till then that I realized we had been 
invited to celebrate the occasion. 

Feng-lien : And they asked us to sing and dance too. 

All: Did you? 

Feng-lien: You bet we did. What’s more, they 
wanted a special song about two leaders becoming 
sworn brothers. 

All : But there isn’t such a song, is there? 

Wu: No. We had to make up one on the spot. 

Feng-lien: We had hardly finished it when Chien 
Kuei-hsi turned up. The Yis gave back our things 
and saw us home. 

Li (to Lo) : Now can you see that the Party’s na¬ 
tional policy works! 

Lo (quite won over ): I certainly can. The policy’s 
right, sure enough! 

Wang (chiming in ): Yes, it’s dead on. 

Wu: Can anyone tell us where Divisional Political 
Department Office is? We’ve got to rush back for 
new orders. 

All : Wait a bit. Sing us a song first. 

Wu: All we have is old stuff. There’s nothing new. 

Li: What about that new piece you made up? 
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All (eagerly): Yes, yes, 

(Company Commander Chu arrives with a group 
of Red Army men.) 

Wu; Come oh. Feng-lien, sing up. 

Feng-lien; All right. 

(They start singing ): 

The month of March is full of bloom, 

Fresh grass and peach blossoms too. 

Fighter Liu and Hsiao Yehtan clasp their hands 
in love. 

How oppress’d were the Yis for ages long! 
Suddenly from out the blue came their saving 
star, 

Ai ai ai, ai ai, came their saving star. 

Brother peoples, let’s unite! 

Revolution comes to flow’r. 

Dig new wells for water and plant new groves 
of peaches. 

Plant the peach trees, quickly grows the fruit. 

Follow the Communist Party, if you would be 
happy! 

Revolution needs the help of all. 

Hands are clasped in brotherly love, 

Peaches bloom o’er all the land. 

Hands are clasped in brotherly love. 

And the peach trees bloom o’er all the happy land. 

(The song is greeted ivith laughter and applause, 
and calls for more.) 

Wu: No, Pm not going to sing any more. I’ve got 
something else to do. (Chalks “Long live Chair¬ 
man Mao!” on the stone wall.) 
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(All present cheer and appUmd. Chao Chih-PANG 
rushes on, out of breath, almost bursting with joy 
about something.) 

Li: Here’s Lao Chao. 

Lo: Lao Li, here’s an oi’der from the Regimental 
C.O. Please announce it to the men. 

Li (reads from a paper ); Comrades! Comrade Chao 
Chih-fang, Commander of First Company, is hereby 
appointed Acting Commander of First Battalion. 

All (clapping their hands): Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Wu: So Chao’s been promoted Battalion Commander. 
Good, very good indeed! 

Chao: Keep your cheers till the next victory. 

Feng-lien : We’ll take victories for granted! 

(Cheng Li enters.) 

Cheng Li (to Group Leader Wu) : Ah, here you are. 
I’ve been looking for you. We must leave at once. 
The Director of the Political Department said that 
we were to go with First Battalion as part of the 
advance unit. 

Wu: Very good. I’m coming. Company Command¬ 
er — oh, no — Battalion Commander Chao, is your 
battalion leaving at once? 

Chao: Yes, at once. We’ve a long w’ay to go to¬ 
night, you know. 

Feng-lien: Don’t worry. If you can manage a 
hundred li, we shan’t stop short at ninety-nine. 

Chao: The difference will be that you’ll take several 
hours longer, eh? 

Feng-lien: Just you wait and see. (Goes off.) 

Wu: So long, everybody! (Goes out.) 

All: Goodbye! Goodbye! 

Lo: Lao Chao, tell us about your meeting at Divi¬ 
sional HQ. 

Chao: Well, comrades! I’ve good news for you. 
We’ve been given a glorious task. Go and get your 
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structors, stay behind for a minute. 

{All go out except company commanders and 
political instructors. Little Wan enters with a Yi, 
the late prisoner.) 

Little Wan : Battalion Commander Chao, here’s a 
guide sent round by the Yi leader. Regimental 
Commander wants your battalion to move off sharp 
on time. (Goes out.) 

Chao: Certainly we will. 

Yi: Congratulations! So you’ve been promoted. 

Chao: Thank you for coming to help us. Ijet’s in¬ 
troduce ourselves. This is Political Instructor Li 
and this is Deputy Commander Lo. 

Yi (looking at Lo): Thank you for setting me free 
just a while ago. 

Lo (smiling imeasihj ): Thank you for coming to help 
us. 

Chao: Young Chou, take this comrade (pointing to 
the Yi guide) to the mess and give him his supper. 

Young Chou (beckoning to the Yi) : Come along. 
(Turns to Li, Chao and Lo.) When are you going 
to eat? 

I . We’ll let you know later. 

Li: Young Chou, tell the cook to make two more 
dishes in honour of our guest and our new Battalion 
Commander. 

Young Chou: Yes, I’ll see to it. 

Yi: Thank you. 

(Young Chou and the Yi go off.) 

Chao: Now let’s get down to business. The En¬ 
gineers’ Company originally attached to Divisional 
HQ has been transferred to our battalion. Eegi- 
mental Commander’s instructions are that it’ll come 
under you, Lao Lo. Our job is to start moving at 
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7:30 p.m. on a forced march of 140 U, reach and 
occupy Anshunchang by 9 o’clock tomorrow morn¬ 
ing. At 6 in the evening we shall force the crossing 
of the River Tatu. 

Curtain 
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Time: The afternoon of May 16, 1935. 

Place : Anshunchang, on the bank of the River Tatu, 
Sikang. 

Scene: The Tatu, a tributary of the Yangtse, runs 
between perilously high mountams, vdth a steep 
drop from cliff top to water. At this point it is 
more than a thousand metres wide and ten metres 
deep, and it sweeps dotvn like a torrent. 

The Red Armi/s advance unit—First Battalion 
of the First Division — re‘achcd Anshimchang at noon 
after a forced march of HO U, Almost as soon as 
they arrived, they knocked out an enemy platoon 
stationed there, and captui'ed its company commands 
er. No sooner had the engagement ended than the 
Red Army commanders grappled with their second 
diffietdt job—the forced crossing of the Tatu. BaU 
talion HQ was set up on a stone embankment, tucked 
into the foot of the cliffs, where there was a small 
stone hut between two huge rocks, and behind it an 
old, withered pine tree. The scenery is particularly 
magnificent ivhen looked at from these rocks. Below^ 
the leaves roll like galloping horses and roar, filling 
the hills on both sides with endless reverberations. 
High above, white fleecy clouds semry over the sky. 
The enemy's defence works on the opposite bank 
can just he made out. 
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When the curtain rises, Deputy Battalion Com¬ 
mander Lo Olid Company Commander Wang are 
sitting on a rock icaiting for Battalion Commander 
Chao Chih-fang. Young Chou is heating water 
on a fire. Red Army men are hurrying past the 
stone hilt, carrying boards, planks and bamboo poles 
—materials for making rafts. Two guards are on 
patrol in front of the stmie hut, their rifles siting 
over their shoulders. Sporadic enemy gunfire is 
heard from time to time. 

Chao (comes on among a group of Red Army men) : 
Comrades, we shall have to get a move on! Get 
those boards down to the bank and don’t waste any 
time about it. 

Soldiers: Never you fret, Commander. We’ll finish 
in no time. We’ll get it done, etc. (They run 
past.) 

Chao (shouting): Company Commander Chu! Hey, 
you there, of Third Company! Ask your C.O. to 
come over! Chien Kuei-hsi! 

(Chien shows up in the crowd.) 

Chao; Come here! 

Chien (hands over his timber to another soldier) : 
Yes? What’s the matter. Commander? 

Chao: How’re you feeling? You must be pretty 
tired, after marching 140 li and then having that 
skirmish this morning. 

Chien: No, I’m not too bad. 

Chao: Well, I’ve got a new job for you. 

Chien: What’s that? 

Chao : Look here. I want you to do a recce up that 
hill. (Pointing to hill.) What I want to know is 
if there’s any way down to the river there, if there’re 
any peasant homes, and what defence works the 
enemy has on the opposite bank. I shall also want 
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an estimate of the depth of water and the swift¬ 
ness of the current just there. Got that? 

Chien; Right, Commander, I’ve got all that. 

Chao: Get along then. You’ve got an hour to do 
it in. 

Chien: Right. (Goes off.) 

Chao (walking up to Lo): Lao Lo, we need boats 
badly. How many have you been able to find? 

Lo: They’ve taken all the boats with ’em. I’ve only 
been able to find one that’ll only take 20 men—and 
damaged at that! 

Chao: Good enough. Can’t it be repaired? 

Lo: The boat belongs to an old chap—over sixty. 
I’ve done everything I could to jiersuade him to lend 
it to us—begged and pleaded, but he’ll have none 
of it. I don’t know what more can be done with 
him. And we can’t just take it, that’s certain. We 
can’t do a thing like that, it’s against our principle 
of working with the people. 

Chao: M’m; an old man, eh? (Turns to Wang 
Teh-chiang.) What about the rafts? Are we 
going to be able to make forty in time? 

Lo: Ha! we’re short of planks, nails, and ropes, not 
to mention time. . . . 

Chao: Lao Wang, what about the pontoons? 

Wang: There’s just one blame difficulty after an¬ 
other. The river’s both wide and deep, and the 
current flows so fast. We’re short of material, 
too. . . . 

Chao: What’s the rate of flow, d’you know? 

Wang: Fast enough to sweep a water-buffalo away. 

Lo: We’ve measured it. It’s 3 metres a second. It 
makes it a job to get pontoons across. 

Chao: M’m. Well, we’d better drop the pontoon 
idea and concentrate on making rafts. 

Wang: That still doesn’t give us logs or planks. 
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Chao: You can send }'our men into the hills for trees, 
can’t you? 

Wang: What about the ropes we shall need? 

Chao: Can’t you use belts and leggings? 

Wang: And nails? 

(-HAO: Use your head, man! Use sharpened bamboo 
splinters instead. 

Wang: And time? 

Chao: Ah, time! You’ve got me there. Time’s 
more precious than gold. There’s no time to lose 
—not even a fraction of a second. We shall start 
crossing at G p.m. (Looks at watch.) Nearly 
three now. There’s still three hours to get ready 
in. 

Wang: I’ll do my best. Commander. (Dashes off.) 

Li (emerging from the crowd) : Lao Chao, how is it 
going? 

Chao: Oh, there you are. I’ve been w^anting to talk 
things over with you. We’re up against an enemy 
battalion the other side. I don’t know what their 
defences are like yet. Orders from above say the 
crossing is a matter of life and death to the whole 
army and demand that we should cross today, at 
any co.st. But it’s a hell of a job. The current is 
, swift, we can’t put a pontoon across, and we haven’t 
any boats. 

Lo: a pontoon’s out of the question, no boats can be 
found, and we’ve got no rafts made yet. 

Li: In that case we’ll have to hurry up and get‘a 
move on making them. 

Chao: That’s it. It’s clear what w'e’ve got to do: 
one, find boats; tw'o, make rafts; three, pick out 
the ferry points; four, get some local boatmen as 
guides; five, pick out a hundred men who know how 
to use rafts; and six, since the men must be feeling 
it after the engagement at noon, mobilize the whole 
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battalion for action. And we've got to get all this 
done in about three hours. 

Li : That means we should start right away. I’ll call 
a Party branch meeting immediately and talk to the 
men, pick out the rowers and sec to the logs. Will 
you ask the propaganda comrades to try to get hold 
of the local boatmen? 

Lo: I’ll go and see to the raft-making. {Sturts to go.) 

CllAO: Lao Lo, see if you can get the old boatman 
to come and talk to me, will you? 

Ll: What’s that? Is there a boat, then? 

CiiAo: Yes. But the owner doesn’t want to lend it. 

Li: I’ll talk him round. 

Lo {mumbling to himself ): Oh yes, easy as you like. 
You have a try. 

(Lo and Li go their separate ways, leaving Chao in 
deep thought. The surging song of Red Army men 
comes to his ears. Chao drops his head to one side 
to listen ): 

First P’ront Army’s made its name! 

Our mighty force is led by Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung. 

No mountain peaks can deflect our course, 

No great flood, deep and wide, bar our way! 

On and on we march! On and on we march! 
On and on we march! 

Chao {calling out): Tiger Cub! Tiger Cub! 

Tiger Cub {runs up ): Yes, Commander. 

Chao: Has the propaganda unit turned up? 

Tiger Cub; Yes. I tell you what. Commander, they 
kept right up with us all yesterday evening. They 
were fine! They spent half the night teaching us 
songs, too. 

Chao: Where is Group Leader Wu now? 

Tiger Cub: Busy with his group on the hillside. 
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Chao: Tell him I want to see him, will you? 

Tiger Cub: Right you are. (Goes off.) 

(Company Commander Chu enters.) 

Chu (reporting) : Commander, I’ve got the full re¬ 
port now on that platoon our company cleaned up. 
We took 23 prisoners, including the company com¬ 
mander, 25 rifles, 1 light machine-gun and 1 revolver. 

Chao: Send the company commander over right 
away. 

Chu: Right you are. (Goes oat.) 

Lo (running on) : Lao Chao! 

Chao: Where’s the old boatman? 

Lo: Right behind me. Lao Chao, I think. . . . 

(The boatman enters. He looks old and poor, but 
strong.) 

Boatman: Good day to you, olTicer. 

Lo: Sit down here, please. 

Boatman (slightly deaf): What did you say? My 
poor old boat’s a complete wreck, you know. 

Lo (brusquely to Boatman) : Sit down! I’ll leave 
you two to talk. I’m going. 

CiiAO: No, wait a bit. Deputy Commander, I want 
to have a M^ord with you. (Turns to Boatman.) 
Well, grandad, how old are you? 

Boatman: Nigh on sixty-two, officer. My poor 
wrecked boat is old too. (Takes a good look at 
Chao for the first time.) You be one of Chairman 
Mao’s generals, I reckon? 

Chao: I’m just one of Chairman Mao’s comrades. 
Call me comrade. I’m not a general, and we don’t 
call ourselves officers. 

Boatman: Hee, hee. Comrade. (Breaks out into 
an old man’s laugh.) I’ve heard tell about that, 
come to think of it. They do say that Chairman 
Mao’s generals and men call one another comrade. 
You was wanting to ask me about crossing the river? 
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Chao: That’s right. Can you tell me, grandad, if 
there’s anywhere we can get pontoons across from, 
or if there’s anywhere we can swim over? 

Boatman: No. Nay, it be too broad for that, and 
that current’s too strong. A pontoon won’t do you. 
Only a boat and someone who knows the river can 
get you over. 

Lo: You know the river yourself, don’t you? 

Boatman : Ay, but there’s no place to land at t’other 
side. You wouldn’t have forgot that, officer—er— 
comrade? 

Chao: Just tell me, shall we be able to find boats 
and boatmen on this side? 

Boatman : They pressganged all our men and took 
’em to the other side, you know. Yesterday after¬ 
noon the Kuomintang army took all the boats from 
here, and a score of our boatmen with them—that’s 
all the men we had round here. My boat got stove 
in on a hidden rock, and it’s not been mended prop¬ 
er since. Then, this morning, before you came, 
those Kuomintang robbers came round to me and 
made as if to destroy my boat with a hand-grenade 
and take me with them, too. But I threw myself 
into my boat, and told them 'they’d have to kill me 
first, I was going to stay here with my boat. They 
didn’t kill me, but they kicked me around and crack¬ 
ed me over the head. Then later on that officer 
('pointing to Lo)—no, that comrade—comes and 
says he wants to repair my boat. But I said it 
couldn’t be done, it’s been out of use too long and 
it’s in too bad a state. But he wouldn’t believe me. 
(Doggedly.) You gentlemen don’t understand that 
my boat’s the only thing I can earn my family’s 
rice with. 

Chao: Can you cross the river by raft? 
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Boatman: You’d never do it, comrade. This here 
river’s not like other rivers. Do one thing wrong 
and your life’s forfeit. You’d never cross it. 

Chao: Supposing we had a boat, how long would it 
take us to get to the other side? 

Boatman: Two full hours at least, and you’d need 
a good man at the oars. The current’s very swift 
here, you know. 

Chao: Couldn’t it be done in one hour? 

Boatman : One hour ? Impossible! Impossible! 

Chao: Would it be quicker if we crossed where the 
water flows fastest? (Poinis to the swirling cur¬ 
rents.) Do you think we could cross there? 

Boatman: There? No, too dangerous! D’you see 
the eddies there? That’s where I wrecked my boat 
last month. This place of all places you can’t cross 
at. Comrade, may 1 ask how many of you want to 
get across? 

Chao; How many of us? 

Boatman : Just a few of you, I suppose? 

Chao; A few? {Breaks out into a laugh.) No! 
Hundreds of thousands of us! 

Boatman: Hundreds of thousands of you! How on 
earth do you think you going to cross the river? 

Lo: Well, w'hat about your boat? 

Boatman: Even suppose I gave you my boat, how 
can so many people get across? Have you got any 
motor boats? 

Chao: No. 

Boatman: Then you’ll have to fly. 

Chao: Human beings can’t fly without wings, can 
they? 

Boatman : Then there’s only one thing to say: {with 
great emphasis) You never will get across! 

Chao: Yes, we will. {Firmly.) We’ll find a way 
out. 
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Boatman {with a lo/ugh ): Comrade from the Red 
Army, don’t be angry with an old man if he tells 
you plainly—not even the gods could hope to get to 
that other bank safe and sound, if there was even 
one man defending it. Think of yourself, floating 
on the water, completely at the enemy’s mercy. He 
could pick you off as he pleased from behind his 
defences. 

Chao: I do know a bit about it, as a matter of fad. 
We crossed the Wu and the Golden Sand. They 
weren’t exactly easy. I am not bragging, you know. 

Boatman : I never heard naught about the River Wu. 
But the Golden Sand River is tamer than this one. 

Lo (has lost patience) : Why the hell can’t you lend 
us your boat and leave the rest to us? Come on, 
now! 

(Li Yu-KUO comes on.) 

Boatman : Now, don’t keep on at me! Comrades, let 
me tell you a story, if you’re in no hurry. 

Lo: Lao Chao, let’s get back to business. 

Li: Lao Chao, a meeting is being held and they’re 
going to pick out men for the oars. All our comrades 
are in high spirits. {Sees the old man.) What’s 
the matter with him? 

Lo {fed up) : He’s got a boat, and yet he won’t let 
us use it. We’ve been talking to him for hours. 

Boatman: My boat is damaged, you see. 

Chao: Lao Li, we’ll leave the boat business to you, 
Lao Lo and I’ll go down to the riverside and have a 
look round. 

Li: All right. Don’t you worry. We’ll find a way 
out. I’ll talk to grandad here. 

(Chao and Lo go off.) 

Boatman : You’re all very busy, I see. But it’s noth¬ 
ing to do with me. I’ll be getting along now. 
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Li: No, don’t do that. Sit down again and let’s have 
a chat. 

Boatman: I’ve got nothing to chat with you about. 
My boat is damaged and no amount of talking can 
mend it again. 

Ia: Didn’t I hear you say, just when I came, that 
.^ou’d a story to tell us? 

Boatman: Would you like to hear it? 

Li: You bet. Go ahead. 

Boatman: My father used to tell me that in the 
Ghing Dynasty, there was a famous general of the 
Taipjng Heavenly Kingdom called. . . . 

Li: Shih Ta-kai. 

(Young Chou enters.) 

Boatman: You know about him, I see. Well, Shih 
Ta-kai and several hundred thousand of his men 
were all killed by the Manchu troops when they 
tried to cross this river. And in those days the 
Manchu troops only had home-made guns, but now 
there’s these new-fangled guns with a lot more 
power to them. {Imitates the rattle of a machine- 
gun.) I think you’d better give your idea up. Let 
an old man tell you for your own good. (Looks up 
at the darkening sky.) You know, if it comes on 
to rain. . . . 

Ll (breaks in) : Grandad, we’re quite different from 
General Shih Ta-kai and his troops, you know. 

Boatman (shrcivdly): Are you going to work mira¬ 
cles like the gods? Is that it? 

Li: No. We don’t expect miracles. 

Boatman: Then what do you propose to do, pray? 

Li: We can trust to the Communist Party and Chair¬ 
man Mao. Ijed by them, we know we can make a 
success of the crossing. 

Boatman: Why is it .so important to you to cross? 
What’s behind it? 
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Young Chou (internipting) : No use talking to him. 
He’ll never be able to understand. 

Boatman: What’s that, young fellow? 

Li : Nothing important. Do you know that our coun¬ 
try’s been sold by a traitor? Chiang Kai-shek has 
sold our three Northeastern provinces to the Japa¬ 
nese! D’you know that the Japanese are murdering 
our brothers there? We've got to save our people. 
We’ve got to cross this river and get to the north. 
We can’t sit idle here, and let the Japanese slaughter 
people at thejr leisure, can we? 

Boatman: Aiya! The Japanese are slaughtering 
our countrymen in the Northeast? 

Li: Yes, and it’s not only that. We’ve also got to 
help the people gel rid of Chiang Kai-shek. His 
forces have been burning down houses and killing 
people. We must avenge all the people’s wrongs. 
Haven’t you ever wondered ivhy you have so little to 
eat and so little to wear, after a lifc-tjme of hard 
work? 

Boatman : Ah, I was born under an unlucky star, 
surely. I reckon 1 must have committed some awful 
sins in my former life to be punished like this. 

Li : Unlucky star my foot! It’s quite simple. 
You’ve just been exploited. 

Boatman (quite at a loss): What’s that? Been ex¬ 
ploited? 

Ll: Yes. Look, year in, year out, you sweat away. 
Isn’t it reasonable to have something to show for it? 
At least you ought to have enough to eat, and clothes 
to your back. (Plucks at the boatman’s thin, rag¬ 
ged shirt, which shows bare flesh through the 
holes.) Doesn’t look as if you do, though, does it? 
How do you account for that? 

Boatman : Oh, that’s a long story, to be sure. What 
with all these wars our trade’s been right off for 
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many years now. All we get now is Kuomintang 
officers and soldiers, but we never see the shadow 
of their money. Then, you see, my boat got 
damaged. I couldn’t repair it—I never had a copper 
to spare. I tried renting a bit of land from a land¬ 
lord, but barely got enough from it to pay the rent 
and taxes. You can see how it all goes—the twenty- 
fourth year of the Republic, but we have already 
paid the grain tax for the thirtieth! What kind of 
a w'orld is this? We’re just robbed, right and left. 
The likes of us can never hope to have enough to 
live on. (Sighs.) 

Li: That’s just what I mean. That’s just what 
we mean by “exploitation.” That’s why we’re for 
the revolution, so that we can get rid of exploiters, 
avenge the poor and set the people free. 

Boatman (reflectively): General Shih Ta-kai tried 
to do the same thing — or so they say — yet he was 
defeated. 

Li : Who else is there in your family ? 

Boatman: My married son was with me. But the 
Kuomintang troops took him and his wife away yes¬ 
terday. (Tears come to his eyes.) 

Li: Where are they, d’you think? Just over there? 

Boatman: Just over there. . . . But I don’t know 
whether they’re dead or alive. Oh, Heaven! Why 
are you blind to our misery? Why don’t you punish 
these devils! Why don’t you strike them down! 

Li: Never fear, grandad. We’ll save your son and 
his wife yet, if we succeed in crossing the river to¬ 
night. 

Boatman: I should be everlastingly grateful to you, 
if you can! May the gods help you! 

Li (with a grin): You can help us more than the 
gods can. And not only our army, but the whole 
people of China will be grateful to you! 
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(Chao Chih-pang and Lo Shun-cheng enter.) 

Boatman (after hard thought) : Very well, com¬ 
rades. I can’t help you in any other way. I’ll try 
to mend the boat and you can have it. 

Chao (excitedly) : Are you sure you can mend it? 

Boatman: Ah, you don’t have to worry about that? 
(Rather shame-faced when he looks at Lo, but speak¬ 
ing directly lo him.) Don’t blame me for not lend¬ 
ing you my boat when you first asked me. It’s as 
dear to me as my own life. 

Chao: Thank you! We’ll get you a much better boat 
when we reach the other side. 

Lo: Have you got the nails and stuff you need to 
mend it with? 

Boatman: What do you think? A boatman that 
knows his job always has nails! You should have 
explained it to me properly before. Mustn’t waste 
any more time — I know you want to get across in 
a hurry. I’ll get on with it. (Bustles off.) 

Li: Lao Chao, I’ll go and have a look at it myself. 
(Goes off.) 

Chao (in high spirits) : We’ve got a boat at last! 

Lo: Lao Chao! The river is wide and swift and we 
can’t rig up a pontoon. The enemy’s well entrenched 
on the other side. Even if we mend this wretched 
boat, it only holds twenty. And what can twenty 
men do over there? Not much, I’m afraid. We’ll 
still have to hurry up and build some rafts. 

Chao: M’m — yes, still, the boat’s the main thing. 
But press on with the rafts as well. 

(Wang Teh-chiang rushes on.) 

Wang: Battalion Commander, the river’s rising. 

Chao: How much so far? 

Wang : About a centimetre, but it’s still going up. 
(Little Wan runs on.) 
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Little Wan: Battalion Commander, here’s a note 
from the Regimental Commander. 

Chao (jumps with astonishment as he reads) : Oho! 
When’s he coming, d’you know? (Takes out a slip 
of paper from his notebook and begins writing.) 

Little Wan: Any minute now, he said. 

Chao: Give him this. (Handing over note.) 

Little Wan: Yes, Commander. (Goes out.) 

lIiiAO: Comrades, the Regimental C.O. tells us the 
situation’s changed. Six enemy regiments are push¬ 
ing up to .intercept us. They’ll probably be here by 
tomorrow morning. Orders are to force the cross¬ 
ing earlier, and wipe out the enemy on the opposite 
bank. The tactic is to lay a snare for these regi¬ 
ments ! Comrades! It’s not ea.sy, I grant you that, 
but what a chance for a glorious victory! 

Wang: When’s the crossing put on to then? 

Chao: 4:30 p.m. An hour and a half earlier. 

Wang: Phew! How on earth are wc going to be 
ready at such short notice? 

Chao: Is there still time to make fifteen rafts? 

Wang: Dunno, I’m sure. We can only try. (Turns 
to go.) 

Lo: What’s that? 

Chao (with determination) : Come back there! Just 
trying’s not good enough. You’ve got to do it. I 
shall expect no less than fifteen rafts by half past 
four. 

Wang: Yes, Commander. (Goes off.) 

(Li Yu-kuo enters.) 

Li: Lao Chao, I have just had a look at that boat. 
I think it can be repaired all right. What’s the mat¬ 
ter with Lao Wang? 

Lo: He doesn’t really believe we can get across the 
river. 
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Li: So that's the trouble. I'll catch him up and have 
a word with him. (Goes out,) 

Chao: If we’ve got that boat I'll make do with only 
ten rafts. 

Lo: Well, ril go and see to making them. 

Chao: Wait a minute, Deputy Commander. How 
d'you think it would be if we started crossing from 
here ? 

Lo: Didn’t the old boatman say this was a bad place, 
what with the current and the width? 

(/HAO: How are we off for machine-gun ammo? 

Lo: There’s not much — about a hundred rounds for 
each gun. (Goes out,) 

(Tiger Cun enters.) 

Tiger Cub: Commander, one of the Propaganda 
Group comrades is here. 

Chao: Who? Group Leader Wu? 

Tiger Cub: No. Comrade Feng-licn. 

("HAO (thoroughly put out): What the devil are they 
sending me a w^oman for? 

(Li Feng-LIEN hairs Mm say this as she comes in.) 

Feng-lien : Hey! Are you looking down on women 
comrades? 

Chao (very much taken aback) : No ... I mean 
... I mean I was surprised because I was expect¬ 
ing your group leader to discuss an important mat¬ 
ter. 

Tiger Cub: D’you w^ant me for anything else. Com¬ 
mander? 

Chao: No. You can go back now. 

Tiger Cub: Yes, Commander. (Goes out.) 

Chao (very ill at ease) : Er . . . sit dowm, i)lease, 
you must be tired. (Turns to Young Chou.) Fetch 
her some water, Young Chou. 

Feng-lien: No, thanks! I didn’t come here for 
water or rest. I'd better go immediately since you 
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look down on women. Don’t try this polite stuff 
on me, please. 

Chao; I had a difficult task in mind that means a 
lot of heavy physical work. I was afraid that. . . . 
But you aren’t so bad, though. You kept up with 
the best of us in yesterday’s march. 

Feng-libn : 1 told you that if you walked a hundred 

li I wasn’t going to stop at njnety-nine. 

Chao: Have some water, do! What is Wu doing 
now? 

Feng-lien : He’s busy with our propaganda unit 
and writing a song about the crossing, so he can’t 
come. Just tell me what you want. You can’t muck 
around with me like this; I’ve got work to do if you 
haven’t. 

Chao: Very well then. Look, the enemy’s kidnapped 
most of the people from here and they’re on the 
other side of the river. We shall need a dozen 
boatmen who know this stretch of river, but so far 
we haven’t found any. We can’t speak the local 
dialect, so I sent for Comrade Wu to see if he can 
help us. 

Feng-lien: All right. (Rises to go.) 

Chao: What, going already? 

Feng-lien: You have finished talking, haven’t you? 

Chao: D’you mean you think you can get them? 

Feng-lien: Certainly. We’ll get you your boatmen 
within an hour. (Starts off.) 

Chao: That’s fine! To go off like that before we’ve 
even finished talking. A fine girl you are! 

Feng-lien (turning round in a proper rage): Hey, 
Black Ox, you ought to have learnt how to behave 
by now. Where d’you think we are — still herding 
cattle in the countryside? You don’t learn a thing 
— there’s no sign you ever will! You’d better stop 
thinking you can stick to your old ways. It's more 
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than time you stopped looking down on me. (Goes 
out, leaving him flabbergasted.) 

Chao : What a spitfire! And only yesterday she was 
a little girl, . . . 

(Company Commander Chu comes in loith the cap¬ 
tured officer.) 

Chu : Commander, here’s the prisoner we captured. 

Chao {glancing at the prisoner’s badge of rank) ; Ah 
yes — a company commander, eh! {To the pris¬ 
oner.) Your name? 

Prisoner {cringingly): Feng Teh-chang. I was 
only made company commander last year, sir, and 
I’ve never done any harm to the people. If you let 
me go I’ll. . . . {Fumbles in his pocket.) 

Chao : Have you lost something? 

Prisoner; No. Look, here’s a watch, three gold 
rings and twenty silver dollars. Please accept them, 
officer. 

Chao {coldly disgusted) : Red Army men never take 
loot from prisoners. You need have no fear of los¬ 
ing your personal belongings. No one here wants 
them. 

Prisoner {completely out of his depth) : Oh. . . . 

Chao: Now I’m going to ask you some questions, 
and I shall expect honest answers. We’ll let you go 
if your answers turn out to be correct. {Takes out 
his notebook.) 

Prisoner: I swear to tell you everything I know, 
oflScer. 

Chao: What exactly is the strength on the opposite 
bank? How many machine-guns? What artillery? 

Prisoner {hesitates): Well. . . . 

Chao {sternly) : Answer me, you — quick! 

Prisoner {hastily): There’s one battalion — that’s 
four companies. Each company’s got four light 
machine-guns. Then there’s one extra company with 
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six heavy machine-guns and one extra platoon with 
three mortars. 

Chao (points across the river, at the place where the 
current floivs swiftest) ; What about that area? 
What’s the set-up there? 

Prisoner: There’s only a platoon there. You see, 
the current’s too strong. Nobody could ever cross 
there, 

Chao (pointing to the lower reaches) : And down 
there ? 

Prisoner: That’s the Old Ferry. That’s the only 
place where you can get across by boat. There’s 
two companies there. 

Chao (pointing to the village on the opposite bank ): 
Your Battalion HQ there? 

Prisoner: Yes. Guarded by one heavy machine- 
gun company and one mortar platoon. 

Chao: When did your battalion reach here? 

Prisoner: We had one battalion here to fight the 
Yis. The heavy machine-gun company and the 
mortar platoon were sent here the day before yes¬ 
terday. 

Chao: Did you know that we were driving up here? 

Prisoner: No. It was a fluke. According to the 
stories we heard. Generalissimo Chiang planned to 
intercept you in south Szechuan. No one expected 
you’d be here so quick. You seemed to drop from 
the skies. 

Chao: When were you expecting us? 

Prisoner: Our Intelligence reckoned you’d take at 
least a month and a half. 

Chao: You herded all the people here across, too? 
And you seized their boats? 

Prisoner: We seized all their boats, yes. (Hesitates.) 
As far as the people here are concerned. ... As a 
matter of fact, we took everyone we could lay hands 
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on. I was just carrying out orders, you know. . . . 

Chao : Why did you take the women too? 

Prisoner: Well. . . . You see. . . . Our officers 
haven’t got their wives with them. . . . 

Chao {grinding his teeth): Swine! Oh, may those 
bastards rot! 

Prisoner : I swear I was only doing what my orders 
made me do. It’s not my fault really. 

Chao {contemptuously) ; I’ll not hold you responsible 
for it, if you come out with the truth now. Why 
didn’t you leave a boat for yourself? 

Prisoner: We did have two boats on this side. But 
we used them to send the loot over, when we heard 
this morning that you were still in the Yi area, 
and there was no hurry. Then you swooped down 
on us. 

Chao: You did quite a bit of plundering the people 
here, I see. 

Prisoner: Ye.s. The orders were that all local prop, 
erty should be transferred to the other bank. 

Chao: Young Chou, take him away. 

Prisoner : Mercy, mercy, officer, let me go! I won’t 
go back to the array to risk my life again! I’ll go 
back to my land. 

Chao: You can go after we’ve won the battle, if 
your statements turn out to be correct. {Turns to 
Young Chou.) Young Chou, take him to the Run¬ 
ners’ Squad. 

Young Chou: Right! Hey, you, follow me. 

Prisoner: And I can’t go till the battle’s won? 

Young Chou {to prisoner) : Come on. {Turns to 
toke prisoner away.) 

Chao {turns back abruptly to the prisoner, and 
points again to the swirling current) : Stop! How 
many troops are stationed across there? Quick! 

Prisoner: I told you the truth. Only one platoon. 
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Chao {pointing to the Old Ferry ): And there? 

Prisoner: Two companies. That’s the only place 
you can gret across by ferry. 

Chao: Take him away now. Young Chou, and give 
him something to eat. 

Young Chou : Go on ! I’ll give you some food. 

Prisoner : Some food ? 

Young Chou: Yes. The Red Army never ill-treats 
prisoners. (Goes out with the prisoner.) 

Chao (to Chu) : Send a platoon into the hills to cut 
timber. Lay on two platoons to keep close watch 
across the river. 

(Company Commander Chu goes ovt. Li Yu-kuo 
enters, his coat blood-stained.) 

Chao (startled to see the stains ): What’s happened, 
Political Instructor? 

Ll: Nothing to worry about. A scratch from a 
sniper. Look, I’ve had a word with Company Com¬ 
mander Wang. He’s all right, I think. He is the 
sort who’s always got a moan on, but he’s perfectly 
sound when it comes ta the pinch. (Comes back to 
the present attack.) Now, you’ve got your boat. 
What else do you need? 

Chao: We’ve got to pick out three points where we 
can cross. I need more ammunition and something 
heavy. Any chance of a mortar? 

Li; Where d’you reckon to make your main crossing? 

Chao: It’s risky, but — 

(They exchange silent glances and turn back again 
to the turbulent river.) 

Chao (takes Li’s elbow): Lao Li, I’m more than 
half inclined to say we should make the crossing 
here. Just because it’s so devilish dangerous here, 
it’s the least heavily defended landing. What d’you 
say? 
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Ll: M’ln. D’you think there’s a fair chance of doing 
it? 

Chao: Can’t be sure. Look at those rapids. 

Lx; Well? 

CilAO: It means there are hidden rocks. 

Li; No, the waves are behind the rocks. 

Chao (with a po.sp of relief) : Is that so? Lao Li! 

Li: Yes. (Wifh great soiatwiiess.) I think you’ve 
made the right choice. I’m with you on it. 

Chao: You’ll back it? (I)niiie7iselii cheeicd.) You 
think it’s the best way? I knew you’d understand! 
Can you pick twenty men, swimmers, handy with 
an oar, and brave and <iu:ck? If you can get chaps 
who were in the Coldcn Sand cros.s,ing, so much the 
better. 

Ll: You’re going to lead the .job yourself? 

Chao (muttcT-of-factly) : Yes, of course. 

Li: I can see to the men, J think. Hut what about 
guides? 

Chao: Your sister’s senung to that now. 

Li: Good. I’ll bo off, then. J’ll make myself per¬ 
sonally responsible for iiutting it across properly to 
all the comrades, so that they can put all their spirit 
into it. (Goes oui.) 

Chao (can't resiM looking at the ropiils) : As the 
waves swirl behind the reefs we’ll be able to get 
round them. Good. The enemy wnll be concentrat¬ 
ing their fire on the less turbulent part of the river. 
Right, right . . . (smiles to himself) good! (His 
face lightens as he becomes more and 7norc con¬ 
vinced of the chances of success. He jumps up on 
to a higher rock to get a heifer vieie.) They’ll never 
dream we are planning to cross here. 

(Wang Teh-chiang and Company Commander 
Chu rush on.) 
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Chu: Commander, there’s rain blowing up from the 
northwest — the river’s rising. 

Chao: How much? 

Wang: Fifteen or sixteen centimetres, I’m afraid. 

Chao: Now listen! I know that we’re up against 
difficulties, but there’s victory ahead of us! The 
Tatu is our enemy, but it’s also our life-line. To 
overcome such difficulties is like overpowering the 
enemy: ,it means victory. We’re going to cross the 
river, even if we have to crawl over it! Under¬ 
stand? If we fail, it’s not only a setback for us, 
but for the whole revolution. 


Wang i 
Chu J 


Yes. 


Chao: You’d better get back now, and hurry up 
with those rafts. The more rafts we have, the bet¬ 
ter our chances. Jump to it, you fellows! 

Wang ) 

Chu / ■ Commander. (Go off.) 


Chao (looks defiantly at the sky, then turns back to 
the turbulent river): Oh, you Tatu. . . . 

(Tiger Cub rushes on.) 

Tiger Cub: Commander, my C.O. sent me to re¬ 
port that the river is still rising. 

Chao : How much this time? 

Tiger Cub: Another thirty centimetres. 

Chao: Tell your C.O. he must hurry up with the 
rafts. 

Tiger Cub: Yes, Commander. (Goes out.) 

(There is a loud roll of thunder.) 

Chao (glares at the sky and turns back to his map ): 
Damn the weather. Go ahead! Pour! Flood! I’m 
going to beat you! I’ll be damned if we don’t cross 
the river. 

(Tiger Cub comes back.) 

Tiger Cub: Battalion Commander! It’s still rising. 
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Chao: How much? 

Tiger Cub: Thirty centimetros more. 

Chao (with a shout): Tell your C.O. that as long 
as it doesn’t reach the sky, we’re crossing that river. 

Tiger Ciru (rather apprehensive) : Right, Command¬ 
er 

Chao (with a gna, and more calmly) : You can tell 
him as well that a boat rises with the water — 
there’s nothing to worry about. It’ll be all right. 
Don’t come and report again, not even if it goes up 
three metres! 

Tiger Cub: Right! (Goes ojj.) 

(Chao sits down again, thinking hard. Young Chou 
enters with hot water and a bowl.) 

Young Chou (pours out a howl of water) : Hadn’t 
you better have a drink and a bite of food? 

Chao (abstractedly) : What’s that? 

Young Chou (fishing something out of his ration 
bag) : Eat something, do, or I’ll be in trouble again 
for not taking proper care of you. 

Chao: No. Not now. 

Young Chou: That’s all very well, but you haven’t 
had anything since you got up. You’re not busy 
now — why don’t you eat something? 

Chao (letting his pent-np feelings out on YoUNG 
Chou) : Stop fussing, for Heaven’s sake! Get out 
of here! 

(Li Yu-kuo comes in and stops short.) 

Chao (zoho hasn’t seen Li): Tell the Political In¬ 
structor that I’ve gone to help out with the rafts. 

Li: Hey, Lao Chao, wait a minute. 

Chao: Yes? 

Li : I’ve got something to say. 

Chao (still worked up) : All right, go ahead and say 
it. 
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Li (wunitlij »>i(l siiiccreh /): Anything the matter 
with you, Lao (Jhao? 

Chao; Me? 

Li; Yes. What’s made you so angry? 

Chao; You know how things are! 

Li; Well? 

Chao: How many rafts have we made? 

Li: There’ll be ten rafts ready in time. 

Chao: What about the boat? 

Ll: It’s repaired now', 

Chao: How many .swimmers have you found? 

Li: Over a hundred jii the battalion. 

Chao: What about the rain? Is it going to atop 
soot) ? 

Li: Can’t guaiantco the weather, I’m afraid. 

Chao: That damned river’s rising, you know. It’s 
no good, 1 must go. 

Li: Where? 

Ciiao: To help make the rafts. 

Li (inlet-) uiit.H) : Come off it. You’re a commander, 
not a sapper. Calm down. 

Chao (in cold desperuHon) : All right then. Sup¬ 
posing we take it that one boat and ten rafts will 
be ready in time. The river’s still wide, and the 
rapids dangerous. What’s more, it’s raining and 
the water’s rising! Work it out for yourself. The 
boat can take twenty men, say, and the ten rafts 
about a hundred. Let’s suppo.se there won’t be any 
losses during the crossing. That means that at the 
utmost we can only get a hundred and twenty men 
across for the initial assault. And they’d have no 
support, and no artillery. There’s not even enough 
ammunition for the machine-guns. And how are 
we going to bring up the rest of the men? These 
are the odds against me — the raw lad. See? 
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Li: The Party’s put you in command of the bat¬ 
talion. You should have more faith in yourself — 
more faith that you can do the job the Party gave 
you to do. No good flying into a rage, you know! 

Chao: What should I do then? 

Ll: Report to Regimental C.O. what the difficulties 
are. We must have HQ’s help in a situation like 
this. 

(Regimental Commander Huang comes in tvith 
Lo Shun-CHENG. The C.O. is covered with mud, 
and has evidently come straight up from the river¬ 
side.) 

Huang: How are the preparations going? 

Li: They’re well under way. 

Huang (giving Chao a searching look): Bit wor¬ 
ried about the odds, aren't you? Well, you shouldn’t 
be. Buck up! You’ve got to be bold if you’re in 
command. I think your plan’s a good one. 

Chao: You think we can go ahead. Commander? 

Huang: Why, certainly! Go ahead with your plan. 
Hello, here’s Group Leader Wu and one of his prop¬ 
aganda comrades coming. 

(Wu and Li Feng-LIEN come in, greet everybody 
with “We’re here to wish a victonous crossing of 
the Tatul") 

Wu: Victory is certain, isn’t it? 

Huang: It certainly is. Everything’s under con¬ 
trol. All we need is your inspiration. 

Wu: Well, that’s why we’ve come. (Fetching a note 
from his pocket.) This is a note from Divisional 
HQ wishing you luck. There’re a lot of comforts 
coming up. And we’ve got fifteen local boatmen 
arriving soon. 

Huang: Fine, comrades! Thank you. That’s 

splendid. 
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Wu: We must get back to our unit now. Goodbye! 
See you after the attack. (Goes out with Feng- 
LIEN.) 

All: Goodbye! So long. Be seeing you. See you 
oil the other side, etc. 

Huang: I’ve got some more good news. I’ve rustled 
up 1,000 rounds for your machine-guns, 200 
grenades, and ten rafts. Third Battalion’s sending 
all this up any minute now. And best of all, there’s 
a mortar and a field gun with two rounds coming! 

Chao: A mortar and a field gun! That’s great. 

Huang: You’ve got our whole army behind you, 
you see. How d’you feel about it now? 

Chao: Not a doubt in the world! 

Li: It’s going to be all right! 

Huang : Now then, Lao Chao, let’s go over your plan 
for the actual crossing. 

(Little Wan runs on.) 

Little Wan (his face alight, he is bubbling over 
toith something, and bursts out) : Regimental Com¬ 
mander! (Chairman Mao himself, Commander-in- 
Chief Chu Teh and the Commander of the Army 
Corps have arrived at Regimental HQ. The Political 
Commissar wants you and Battalion Commander 
Chao to go there! 

(A roar of excitement and joy goes up from the 
whole stage.) 

Chao (thinks of the impli'Cations and says im¬ 
mediately) : Go quick and tell them they shouldn’t 
come here. There are snipers about. 

Huang (to Chao) : Come on, Lao Chao. Come on, 
and bring your confidence ,in victory with you. 
Let’s go! Leave everything for the moment to Lao 
Lo. (Seizes Chao by the elbow and pulls him off.) 
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Chao: Hey, just a sec. Here you are. (Hands Lo 
a note.) This is the note from Divisional HQ. 
(Goes off with Huang.) 

Lo: Lao Li, will you hold the fort? I’m off to see 
how the sappers are doing. (Goes out.) 

Li : Young Chou, if you want me, I’m at First 
Company. (Goes out.) 

Young Chou (can't keep still with excitement; 
swanns up a rock and sings out) : Everyone’s 
really on their toes, now Chairman Mao’s here! 
(Tiger Cub enters.) 

Tiger Cub: Hello, Young Chou, anything special to 
look at? (Begins to climb after him.) 

Young Chou (stops him) : Stop. What d’you want 
here? 

Tiger Cub : I want the C.O. We want him to let us 
go with the shock force, me and the Youth Leaguers 
of my company. 

Young Chou: Me, too! 

Tiger Cub: No. You’re not coming. 

Young Chou : Why ever not? They let me join the 
Youth League last week. 

Tiger Cub: No good trying that on me. I’m not 
taking you. (Makes as if to climb the rock.) 

Young Chou (imperiously): Don’t move! Stay 
where you are! 

Tiger Cub: Show-off! Quite the little battalion 
commander, aren’t you? Let me tell you I was a 
battalion runner myself once. 

Young Chou: And let me tell you, you’re not getting 
on this rock if you don’t let me join your old shock 
force. 

Tiger Cub: All right, then, you can come. 

Young Chou: Fine. Now you can get up here. 

Tiger Cub (gets up on the rock) : What were you 
looking at anyway? 
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Young Chou: Chairman Mao and Commander-in- 
Chief Chu Teh! 

Tige® Cub: Go on! Where? 

Young Chou: They’ve gone now. 

Tiger Cub: Beast! See if I don’t punch your head. 

Young Chou: Hey, don’t fool around. Here come 
the chiefs. 

(They scramble Mstily down, atid straighten up 
smartly as Huang and Chao enter, all smiles.) 

Tiger Cub: Battalion Commander, representing the 
Communist Y’^outh League members of First Com¬ 
pany, 1 would like to ask your permission to join 
the shuck force. 

Young Chou: Me too. Commander! 

Chao: Let’s see. Tiger Cub, how many of you are 
there? 

Tiger Cub: Forty-five, without Young Chou. 

Young Chou {.promptly) : Forty-six, with Young 
Chou. 

Huang: That’s rather a lot. 

Chao: I’ll let sixteen of you join the shock force. 

Tiger Cub: Yes, Commander. {Rushes off to tell 
the others.) 

Young Chou: What about me. Commander? 

Chao: You run and ask all company leading com¬ 
rades to come here. 

Young Chou: At once! {Goes out.) 

Chao : Why hasn’t that scout returned yet, I wonder. 
(Lo Shun-cheng comes on.) 

Lo: Lao Chao, Regimental Commander, everything's 
ready. The Divisional HQ’s message has been read 
to all the comrades and the comforts distributed. 
The men are full of beans. 

Huang: So are you, Lao Lo! 

Lo {with a grin) : Rather! 

Huang: Think the crossing’s going to be a success? 
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Lo: Sure of it! 

(Old boatman enters.) 

Boatman: I been thinking, Red Army comrades. 
Why don’t you go by the Iron Chain Bridge on the 
Luting? I can take you there if you like. 

Huang: It’s good of you to think of it, but we’ve 
already sent some of our people to take that bridge. 

Boatman : Have you now? You think of everything, 
to be sure. I think you’ll do all right here. You’ll 
get across, I can see that. 

(Chien Kuei-hsi comes in.) 

Chien: Report to Commander. . . . 

Chao: Here you are. What’s your news? 

Chien: We can climb that hill all right—there’s no 
one living there. The river there’s worse than 
here—I shouldn’t think anyone could swim it. But 
there’s no sign of the enemy the other side at all. 

Chao (to Boatman) : Do you think it would be 
possible for anyone to swim the river at that point? 

Boatman : Never—no one could do it. 

Huang: What about the weather, boatman? How 
long’s the rain going to keep on? 

Boatman: I reckon it’ll stop quite soon. You know 
what we say in these parts: Black sky overhead, 
expect more rain; light overhead, the shower will 
pass. And it’s light overhead now, isn’t it? Never 
fear. Heaven will help you. (Looks skyward again.) 
This rain won’t keep on long. 

Chien: Do you want me for anything else. Com¬ 
mander? 

Chao: No. You can get back to your unit. 

Chien : Commander, can I go with the shock force? 

Chao: All right. Go and get ready. 

Chien: Right! (Runs off.) 
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Boatman: Red Army comrades, are you going to 
let me help? I should like to help with the boat, 
if I may. 

Chao: No, thanks all the same. There’s no need. 
We’ve got boatmen now. 

Boatman : Young fellow, d’you think I'm too old to be 
useful? Eh? You may be good at war, but when 
it comes to managing a boat on this river. , . . 

Lo: You’re an old hand, we know. 

Boatman : I am as good as the next man, 1 dare say. 
I know the whole river by heart. I could tell you 
the exact number of rocks in it. 

Chao : Grandad, we’re not crossing at the Old Ferry, 
you know. We’re going to cross just where the 
current is worst. 

Boatman: You can’t fool me on my river. I can 
swim under water if necessary. 

Huang {smiling at the old chap): Here’s a real old 
hero, Lao Chao. Let him go with you and welcome. 

Chao {can’t keep it up any longer. Bursts into a loud 
laugh): Come along, come along, by all means. We 
can’t do without you. 

Boatman: You like your little joke, I see. I can’t 
stay here, though. I’m off to my boat to see if every¬ 
thing’s ready. {Goes off, chuckling.) 

Chao {contentedly ): Nothing like having a really 
knowledgeable old man like that with us. 

{All the company commanders and the political in¬ 
structors come in, for briefing. They wait expect¬ 
antly to hear what their orders are. Ll Yu-KUO 
enters.) 

Li: Regimental Commander! Lao Chao! We’re all 
ready now. I’ve picked out the boatmen you want. 
They’ll be here in a minute for you to look them 
over. 
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Chao: Fine. {Turns to Huang, and says formally.) 
Regimental Commander, will you give the orders? 

Huang: No, you carry on, Battalion Commander! 

Chao : All right. Correct me if I make any mistakes. 
Huang: Go ahead. 

Chao: Comrades, the orders we have had through 
our Regimental Commander are: our battalion is to 
lead the attack. Second Battalion will be in support 
and cover our rear. Now, what’s the situation facing 
us? The enemy across the river is in battalion 
strength. Their HQ’s in the little village there. 
Their river defences are concentrated at the safest 
places for crossings. There’s very little opposite 
here, where the current is at its strongest. So we’re 
choosing to make the key crossing right there, where 
we’ll be least expected. Now the actual battle order 
will be like this. There’ll be two crossings. Political 
Instructor Li and Company Commander Wang will 
take First and Second Companies on rafts, and force 
a crossing at the Old Ferry. Deputy Commander 
Lo will be in charge of the sappers and Third Com¬ 
pany, and cover the Old Ferry crossing. His orders 
are to act as the situation demands. The Old Ferry 
attack will start at 4:30 p.m. The enemy will 
certainly concentrate all their forces there. I shall 
be taking the boat, with seventeen men, and cross 
here, where the rapids are, and catch them unawares. 
They’ll have to turn back to stop us. When that 
happens, our Artillery Company will use the field 
gun at the greatest concentration of the enemy that 
they can see. I’ll force the crossing in the confusion. 
Then we will execute a pincer movement, and crush 
them. . . . {Pauses a moment.) Well, comrades 
that’s our plan. Any comments? 

Wang: You think the best chance is to attack where 
the current is strongest? 
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Chao: Yes, because that’s the most poorly defended. 
It’ll be a tricky job, but the boat can get across 
faster just because the current’s so swift. We’ll 
dupe the enemy and win our victory! {Pauses for 
further questions.) Do you want to add anything, 
Kegimental Commander? 

Huang: Comrades, we consider Commander Chao’s 
plan to be a very good one. It’s been examined and 
fully approved by Divisional HQ. We’re going to 
win this battle, because the enemy will never dream 
that we’re taking the most dangerous course. Fur¬ 
thermore, you don’t have to worry about your rear 
or flanks. Advance boldly, comrades. We have 
full confidence that you can do it. 

(Shout of agreement from all on stage: “Wo know 
we can do it.“) 

Huang: The crossing of the Tatu is a matter of life 
and death to the Red Army. And both Chairman 
Mao and Commander-in-Chief Chu Teh have said 
how much they are counting on it. 

All: Yes, Commander. We know. We’ll make a 
success of it. 

Huang: More than one regiment will be thrown into 
it. The whole action will start from three direc¬ 
tions simultaneously. Second Division will attack 
at the Luting bridge. Fourth Regiment will advance 
along the west bank, while our Regimental Political 
Commissar will lead Second Battalion to attack the 
lower bend. When our regiment has crossed the 
river and wiped out the enemy opposite, we shall 
turn east immediately and join up with the east 
column. Then we shall proceed to spring the trap 
on six regiments the enemy is sending up. This 
strategy is Chairman Mao’s, and it’s the right one. 
Although the enemy forces confronting us are rather 
weak, we must not underestimate them. Attack 
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fearlessly, forcefully and quickly. Fearlessly, so as 
to strike teiror inlo them, forcefuliy, so as to make 
,it impossible tor Iherii to put up any resistance, and 
quickly, so as to win time. 

All: We wall. 

Huang; Inimediafely after victoi’y we shall join up 
with the Fourth Front Red Army. (Kvciifone 
cheers. He pauses, looks at iratch.) Comi'ades, 
the general offensive w'ill start in twenty minutes. 
Go back to your own units and get ready. 
(Company comnumders and political instractors 
straighten up. They yo out, folloircd by Lo and Li. 
Tigek Cun and fifteen, yoang Red Army men rush 
on.) 

Tiger Cub (to Chao) : fkimmander, we have been 
chosen to man the boat. 

(Chien Kuei-hsi runs on.) 

Chien : Me too. (Falls into the line n-itli the 
others.) 

Chao: Good chaps! How many of you arc Com¬ 
munists? 

(Fh>e salnte.) 

CllAO: And Youth League members? 

(Seven salute.) 

Chao: Can you all swim and handle an oar? 

All ; Yes. 

Chao: How many of you were at the other river 
crossings? 

All: All of us. 

Chao (turns to Huang) : Any instructions. Regi¬ 
mental Commander? 

Huang: Comrades, you are seventeen tigers! You 
know yours is a most glorious task! You are going 
to force a crossing in the only boat we’ve got and 
open the w’ay for the whole army. The whole 
Party and the whole army give you their support 
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and look forward to your succesa! Now go ahead. 
The time has come. 

All: We’ll guarantee to do the job! 

Curtain 




*‘Xo>v go ahead. The time has come. 






ACT IV 


Timk: a sunny moaning in early July 19Sr>. 

Place: Near a lama temple in Maoerhkai, on the 
border of Sikang and Chinghai Provhices. 

Scene : Outside the hoiLse of a Tibetan family tohere 
Political Instructor Li is lodged. The Red Army 
successfully crossed the River Tatu, and after seven 
days* forced march reached Chiaehin Mountain^ on 
the Szechtmn-Sikang border. The mountain peaks 
lie mider eternal snows anything up to thirty metres 
deep. On the heights the air is rarefied, so that the 
higher a traveller climbs the harder it is for him to 
breathe. Many lives have been lost here. Sudden 
tempests arise, strong enough to knock man and 
beast into a snowy grave. But the Red Army has 
passed by still more dangerous routes elsewhere. 
The First and Fourth Front Armies joined forces 
in the middle of June, at the foot of Chiaehin Moun¬ 
tain. By July 9 they were at Maoerhkai—the gate¬ 
way to the steppelands. With the Great Snow 
Mountains to the southeast and the uninhabited 
steppelands beyond the ridge to the northwest, 
Maoerhkai is a loriely little hamlet with some two 
hundred Tibetan households, A big lama temple, 
which looks like a palace, toivers over the humbler 
dwellings of the people. The ordinary houses are 
like pigmy fortresses, built of stones as protection 
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ImuhIHs ttud triUI aNimaLs. StJiih o/ //, , 
lii)ifSi'iy huvr Ihrcc or four .siorejfs, hot Ihni a.-, 
iisintllji firo-titor('ii affairs, with flie proplr lirioii 
stairs, and flic cattle kept on the giomrl floor. Ao 
oiftsidc stairiraij wade of a free iriiok gins aeviss 
to the upper storeu. 

Political Instructor Li is lodged with a Tibetan 
famihj ou the first floor of one of these houses, 
Frooi the balcony which runs round the house, look¬ 
ing towards the north, stretch the boundless, hazy 
steppelands, to the west the. magnificent lama temple, 
and sontlurards,, the Great Snow Mountains. Two 
old cypresses stand in the yard, with goaf heads and 
yak horns hanging on the branches. Under the 
cypresses is a pile of building stones, and a wooden 
scaffold for slaughtering cattle, slung with lamb 
skins and yak hides. The house stands a little high 
and only the heads and shtmlders of travellers can be 
seen along I he nearby road. Tibetans have been 
coming in twos and threes to the farewell party 
given in honour of the Red Army. Lamas also come 
in groups, carrying ancient musical instruments. 
They all pass by LVs lit-up room. 


The curtain rises at daybreak. 

Shana Wurse, the daughter of the house, comes 
down the steps with a water jar. She pauses half- 
way down, and Looks offstage. Her brother, SllALU 
Chodeng, is coming. 


SiiALU Chodeng (offstage) : The farewell meeting 
will begin soon. Come along, everyone, come along. 
(Comes 071.) 

Shana Wurse: Really, brother? Is the meeting to 
begin so soon? 
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ShalU Chodeng: Yes. Have you got the tsamba* 
ready yet? 

Shana Wurse: The barley’s parched and mother’s 
busy at the millstone now. 

Shalxj Chodeng: Oh, you must hurry up. {Goes 
out.) 

{Their father, an oldvth man, comes on.) 

Father: Shana Wurse I 

Shana Wurse: Yes, father. 

Father: How’s the Political Instructor today? 

Shana Wurse: No better. You know you said that 
you w'ould keep him with us? Did they agree? 

Father : No. But I’ll try my best to persuade them 
to let him stay. You keep watch over him. Don’t 
let him go out. I’m going to the meeting first. 

Shana Wurse: But. father, I want to go to the meet¬ 
ing too. . . . 

Father: Nonsense, daughter. You stay here and 
look after the Political Instructor. Don’t let him 
go out. {Goes out.) 

Shana Wurse: Mother! 

Mother {comes out oh to the balcony) : What’s the 
matter ? 

Shana Wurse: May I go to the meeting? 

Mother : No. I w'ant you to fetch me some water. 

Shana Wurse: How ever many helpers do you need 
to make a bit of tsamba and boil a kettle of water? 

Mother: A kettle of water and a bit of tsamba in¬ 
deed ! There’s two catties of butter and five catties 
of barley flour in it. Don’t you call that just “a bit 
of tsamba” \ Go and get me some water at once. 
Think how nice it will be for you to go to the meet- 


*Parched flour made from ehingko, a kind of barley, which 
the Tibetans mix with a churned emulsion of butter and tea 
to make their staple food. 
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ing' with the tsambal Run along now. There’s no 
time to lose, you know. (Goes into the house.) 

Shana Wubse: All right, mother. 

(Young Chou comes out of Li’s room and tears 
down the stairs holding a water jar.) 

Young Chou: Shana Wur.se, give me your jar, I’ll 
get the water for you. Then you can go to the 
meeting. 

Shana Wurse (pulls Young Chou aivay from the 
house) : It’s all right, thank you. (In a tvhisper, 
so that her mother can’t hear.) Are you leaving 
today, too? 

Young Chou: Yes, of course. 

Shana Wurse: W’hy can’t you stay here? 

Young Chou: We’ve got to fight the Japanese in¬ 
vaders, see? There aren’t any Japanese here, are 
there? There’s no sense in our staying on. 

Shana Wurse : What about your Political Instructor ? 
Is he going too? He’s still very ill. 

Young Chou: W’ell, he’s packed all his things up. 
He’s determined to go. 

Shana Wurse: I’m sure that’s not right. Y'ou’d 
better try and talk him out of it. (Pulling Young 
Chou’.v sleeve.) Look, it’s all steppe from here on— 
just a huge stretch of barren land. You can go for 
days and find nothing to eat. 

Young Chou : We’i'e going to take our rations with 
us. 

Shana Wurse: Where will you shelter for the night? 
Not a soul lives on the steppes. 

Young Chou : We’ll have to sleep wherever we hap¬ 
pen to find ourselves. In the Red Army we’re used 
to such hardships. 

Shana Wurse : You can sleep on the dry grass, may¬ 
be, but Avhat about w'here it’s all swampy? There’s 
often pouring rain, and snowstorms, and then it's 
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just a mess of mud. Once you beg'in to sink into 
it, you’re done for. (Young Chou listens, rather 
alarmed.) Besides, (points dramatically at Young 
Chou) there are devils who attack travellers. . . . 

Young Chou (in astonishment): Devils? What do 
you mean? 

Shana Wurse: Man-eating devils! Once there was 
an Iron-Rod Lama in these parts who set out with 
about a hundred young men on horseback to hunt 
wild yaks on the steppelands. On the marshes they 
met those devils, who called up a violent tempest and 
struck them dead! 

Young Chou: What do the devils look like? 

Shana Wurse: Silly! Devils are invisible. They 
breathe on you and you drop dead. The bodies of 
their victims don’t even rot. 

Young Chou: Oh, I don’t believe in such nonsense. 
People don’t die because a devil’s got poisonous 
breath, but because the air’s rarefied. Before wc 
crossed the Great Snow Mountains, we heard the 
same old yarn about man-eating devils. 

Shana Wurse: Did you? 

Young Chou: But we never saw a single devil all 
the way across si.x great snowy mountains. 

Shana Wurse: Yet many of you were blinded and 
crippled. 

Young Chou : Yes. But it was the glare of the snow 
that blinded them and frost-bite that crippled them. 

Shana Wurse: Anyway, it’s hard going. (Naively.) 
You’d much better stay here. The steppelands are 
far more dangerous than the Great Snow Mountains. 
For one thing, you haven’t got any horses. Even 
if you had, they’d be no use in the swamps. 

Mother (inside the home): Shana Wurse! 

Shana Wurse: Yes, mother. 
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Mother {on balcony): Why, still here, gossiping! 

Go and get me the water, quick. (Goes in again.) 
Shana Wubse: Yes, mother. 

(Huang and Little Wan come up.) 

Huang; Hello, Young Chou. 

Young Chou: Good morning, Regimental Command¬ 
er! 

Huang (hnshing them): Easy there! 

Shana Wubse (taking Young Chou’s water jar from 
him): Let me get the water for you. (Goes off.) 
Huang: Young Chou, is the Political Instructor any 
better today? 

Young Chou; No. He’s still feverish. 

(Nurse Chang comes out of Li’s room.) 

Nurse Chang: Young Chou! 

Huang (beckoning to the tmrse) ; Come here, Nurse 
Chang. 

Nurse Chang (halfway down the stairs) : Hello, 
Regimental Commander. 

Huang: Tell me frankly just how the Political In¬ 
structor is. 

Nurse Chang: He’s got a bad chill, and his tem¬ 
perature’s right up. His old wounds are infected. 
He’s just dozed off. 

(Wang Teh-chiang, Chao Chih-pang, Lo Shun- 
CHENG and Li Feng-lien come on. They all greet 
Huang.) 

Huang: Not so much noise, please, everybody. 

(Li Feng-lien, a bundle in her hand, begins to climb 
the stairs.) 

Huang: Feng-lien, come down. I want to talk 
things over before we wake him. (Feng-lien 
comes back.) It’s an unusually difficult job, you 
know, to cross the steppelands. There’s no end to 
them and they’re completely uninhabited. Bad 
weather and bad going are much more difficult for 
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a sick man to stand up to. And every day’s a forced 
march for advance units like ours. What d’you 
think we ought to do about him? 

Nurse Chang: I think it would be better for him 
to wait here for the rear units. His fever will be 
over in a few days. 

Lo: Suppose he doesn’t pick up before the last unit 
goes by here? 

Nurse Chang: He’s not well enough to move now, 
anyway. 

Huang: What do you think, Feng-lien? 

Feng-LIEN (on the verge of tears) : Oh, Commander 
Huang! 

Huang: What about you, Lao Lo? 

Lo: It’s up to you to decide, really. (Suddenly, as 
the idea comes to him.) Can’t we find a horse for 
him? 

Huang : There were plenty here, but they mostly got 
stolen by the enemy before we came. The few that 
are left are worth their weight in gold to the 
Tibetans. They need them for breeding. They 
wouldn’t sell them and we couldn’t very well ask 
them to. 

Chao (sighing—almost a groan ): Ah! 

Huang (struck by the depth of sorrow in Chao’s 
face ): Can you think of any way, Lao Chao? 
(Chao looks at him. but can say nothing.) 

Huang (making up his mind): We’ll take him along 
on a stretcher. 

Nurse Chang : I can’t guarantee at all that he won’t 
get worse. 

Huang: Well, it’s worth trying. Let’s see. We’ll 
need eight men, I should think. 

Shana Wurse (comes back with her filled water jar) : 
Young Chou, here’s your water. (Realizes what 
they are saying.) What! You’re planning to take 
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the Political Instructor away from us? Father! 
Father! (HaiuiN jar to Young Chou and makes a 
dash for the square where the meeting is being 
fuM.) 

Huang: What’s the matter with her? 

Young Chou: She wants the Political Instructor to 
stay behind with them, so she’s gone to fetch her 
father. 

Huang : Nurse Chang, let me come with you and see 
how Lao Li is. (Goes the stmrs with the nurse-) 
(ShANA Wurse comes on with her father, and goes 
up the stairs.) 

Father: Good day to you, comrades. Where’s your 
Regimental Commander? 

Lo: He’s gone up to see the Political Instructor. 
(Huang and the nurse come down.) 

Lo: How is he? 

Huang (heavily) : He looks very feverish still. He’s 
asleep now. 

Father (tm-y seriously): Regimental Commander, 1 
pray you, leave him wdth us. I ask you on behalf 
of all of us local people. Why must you insist on 
taking him? Don’t you trust us to look after him? 

Huang: No, friend, it’s not that. But we think we 
can take him along by stretcher. 

Father: By stretcher, eh? How many men d’you 
reckon that will take? 

Huang: Eight would be able to do it, I think. 

Father: I tell you, not even eighty would be enough. 
Look, after you’ve crossed that ridge, a day’s journey 
from here, you’ll reach the swamps. It’s difficult 
enough for anybody to get across that soft mud and 
not be sucked down. Stretcher-bearers with a load 
on their shoulders would never do it. 

Huang: I know the difficulties. We’re prepared to 
meet them. 
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Father: You’ll find no food on the steppes, you 
know. 

Huang: We’re carrying our rations. 

Father : And there’s no shelter for the night. 

Huang: We’re used to sleeping in the open. 

Father: That’s all verj^ well for those in health. 
Hut the Political Instructor’s a sick man. (Huang 
listens thoughtfully, without answering.) Why 
don’t you leave him with us? We need people to 
lead us in the revolution, too. 

(Little Wan comes m.) 

Huang: Well, I’ll talk it over with the Regimental 
Political Commissar, and get instructions from 
Divisional HQ. 

Little Wan: Regimental Commander, the send-off 
meeting has begun and the Political Commissar has 
sent me to get you. He’s expecting you to make a 
speech. 

Huang: Right, I’m coming. 

Father: Comrades, rest assured we shall take good 
care of him. After you’ve gone, my son .shall take 
him to my elder brother’s. We'll give him Tibetan 
clothes and he shall ride on my own horse. When 
he has recovered, a young fellow like him, with a 
rifle and a horse, will have nothing to fear at all. 

Huang: We thank you for your goodness. You 
really have a heart of gold. But. . . . 

Father {interrupts) : You don’t know how much we 
Tibetans owe to the Communist Party and all of you. 
In the past we were always looked down on. We 
were called barbarians, savages, and worse. Only 
you Communists treat us as equals. You never 
harm us, or cheat us. Your doctors treat us for 
nothing, and you pay in silver dollars for whatever 
you buy from us. You let us run our own govern- 
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raent and choose our own leaders. We’ll never for¬ 
get the help you’ve given us, never! 

Huang : Well. . . . Whether he will stay or not can 
be decided later. 

Father: You must remember the Political Instruc¬ 
tor’s a very sick man. Otherwise we wouldn’t ask 
you to let him stay on at all. 

Huang: Well, we’ll talk about it again after the 
meeting. Come, Nurse Chang. 

(Huang, Lo, Nurse Chang, Chao, Wang and 
Little Wan go off.) 

Father: What is it? Don’t they trust me? I’m 
not letting him go, anyway. (Calls out.) Shana 
Wurse 1 

Shana Wurse (runs down the steps) : Yes, father? 

Mother (comes out after her daughter) : Where are 
you running off now, Shana Wurse? You’lJ make 
me late with the tsamha. 

Father : Look, wife, the Political Instructor is going 
to stay on with us. Tidy up the back room a bit 
and put some carpets on the floor. Shana Wurse, 
run over to your uncle’s and fetch me my new fur 
coat. 

Shana Wurse: Yes, father. (Goes off.) 

Mother: Good, I’m glad of that. I’ll see to the 
room. (Goes into house.) 

(Shalu Chodeng enters.) 

Shalu Chodeng: Father, come to the meeting at 
once. Everybody’s waiting for your speech. (Goes 
off again.) 

Father: Coming! Coming! Wife! 

(Mother comes on the balcony.) 

Mother: Goodness, what’s the matter now? You’ve 
been calling me all the morning. 
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FathKR: I’m off to the meeting. I’ll leave the 
Political Instructor .in j^our hands. Don’t let him 
go away. (Goes out.) 

Mother: Never you worry about that. (Goes quietly 
to the door of Li’,s room and listens. Hearing 
nothing, she goes round the balcony to her oron 
roam.) 

(Li Yu-KUO himself comes feebly out of his room, 
currying his kit on his back.) 

Li : Young Chou, it’s time we were off, I suppose. 
(Sees his sister.) You’re in good time, Feng-lien. 
Young Chou, take my kit for me. (Throtcs down 
his kit.) Let’s go. (Walks to the stairs bnt stag¬ 
gers and is on the point of fainting. They rush 
up the .stairn'ay.) 

Feng-lien; Oh brother, be careful. 

(She and. Young Chou help to steady him.) 

Li: I’m all right. Time’s up, isn’t it? Let’s go. 

Young Chou: The Regimental Commander and the 
others w^ere here just now. 

Li: Where have they gone? 

Young Chou: Everyone’s at the farewell meeting. 

Li: Good. Let’s go there, too. (Reels again before 
he has taken two steps.) 

Young Chou: Political Instructor! 

Feng-lien : Brother! 

Mother (rushes down the steps when she hears Li’s 
voice) : Why are you going out like this? (Feels 
his forehead.) You have a high fever. It fairly 
burns my hand! Go in, quickly! 

Li: Well, mother, I’m afraid I’ve given you a lot 
of trouble while I’ve been here. Now’ the army is 
going, and I must go w'ith it. I’m most grateful 
for all your kindness. 
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Mother: No, you can’t go. It’s been decided that 
you’re to stay on at our house. {Tries to drag him 
in.) 

Li : What! Is that true ? 

Feng-lien : Nothing’s been decided yet. Sit down 
here for a bit. (Helps him to sit down.) 

Li (taken aback a^id woiried): What's all this about? 
Tell me, quick. 

Young Chou: It’s like this. The Regimental Com¬ 
mander .said you can be carried by stretcher, with 
eight bearers. The old man here insisted that you 
must stay on with them. The Commander said he’d 
think it over. 

Li: I sec. (Gct.s vp and tries to tcalk, hid has to 
stop short, niiahlc to go any further.) Eight men 
to carry me? That is . . . Young Chou, tel! the 
Battalion Commander I’d like to see him. 

Young Chou: Right away! (Goes off.) 

Mother: Won’t you come back in. Political In¬ 
structor? 

Li: No, I’d like to stay outside for a while. 

Mother : All right. I’ll go and tidy up your room, 
while I have the chance. But you mustn’t go away. 
Eighty men wouldn’t be able to carry you through 
the swamps, let alone eight. (Goes back up the. 
steps, taking Li’s kit and ration hag with her.) 

Feng-lien (anxiously v-atches Mother take Li’s 
things away) : Are you giving up the idea of going, 
brother? 

Li : Is there any choice? I don’t want the Party to 
have to worry about me. There’s a danger even of 
normal, fit people being sucked into the swamps. 
I can’t allow' myself to be a burden to my comrades 
—it would mean risking their lives! No. I can’t 
let them do anything like that. We’ve got to get 
every man through that we can. Each one is pre- 
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cious; each one carries the seed of revolution, and. 
each one will be added strength to the revolution 
and victory. I’m going to ask permission to stay 
behind. Can’t you understand how 1 feel'! 

Feng-lien; Yes, I do. 

Li: You’d better go now. They’ll be moving on at 
any moment. 

Feng-lien : I shall ask the Party if I can stay 
behind, too, 

Li: What ever for? 

Feng-lien : To look after you. We can set out later. 

Li: Don’t be silly! You’re not a little girl now. 
Did you join the revolution because of me? 

Feng-lien : Well ... it w^as you who brought me 
out here. (Begins to cry.) 

Ll: But it’s not your job to stay on with me. . . . 

Feng-lien : I can ask for permission. 

Li: I won’t let you do that. Aiya! You don’t 
understand at all. 

Feng-lien: It’s up to the Party to say. I’m going 
to ask now. (Starts up.) 

Li: No, hold on! I won’t have it. You’re no sister 
of mine if you act like that. You. . . . 

Feng-lien : You can’t frighten me. No, I’m not a 
little girl now! (Rushes out.) 

Li : Feng-lien! Feng-Uen! 

(Shana Wurse runs on, carrying a fur cap and a 
red fur coat over one arm, and holding a horse 
whip.) 

Shana Wurse: Political Instructor, this is the new 
wedding coat my father bought for brother. Come 
on, try it on. It’ll make you feel lovely and warm. 
(Tries to make Ll put it on.) 

Li: Thank you, little sister. Put it down for the 
moment. I’ll put it on later. 
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•Shana Wurse: You feel shy about it, don’t you? 
I’ve always heard that you young Hans are bashful 
with girls. Is it true? 

Li (d<oesn’i know quite how to take this) No, it’s 
not that. 

Shana Wurse; All right, then. You can put it on 
later yourself. You know, I brought father’s 
favourite horse for you, too. When you’re better I 
should love to go for a ride with you. (Abruptly.) 
Can you ride? (No ari.siocr from Li.) Oh, you 
are shy! You’re blushing! 

Li (an idea flashing into his mind): How many 
horses has your family got? 

Shana Wurse ; We did have fourteen, but last spring 
several of them died of disease. Then the counter¬ 
revolutionaries came and stole some, just before you 
came. We’ve only got three now: two old mares, 
and this stallion. Father loves this one so much 
that he wouldn’t even let us ride it—that’s why he 
sent it over to my uncle’s. (All of a sudden.) Oh, 
I forgot to bring the boots. (Calling to her mother 
inside.) Mother! 

Mother (offstage) : What do you want? 

Shana Wurse: I only wanted to tell you I’m going 
back to uncle’s for the boots. 

Mother: All right. But mind you come straight 
back. 

Shana Wurse (looking Li up and down ): M’m. If 
you’d got proper clothes and boots on—like ours 
—you’d be as good looking as my brother. You 
wait here. I’ll get the boots for you. (Starts to 
hurry off again, stops short to cast one more glance 
at him and goes.) 

(Chao Chih-fang, looking worried, comes in with 
Young Chou.) 
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Young Chou : Political Instructor, here’s the Bat¬ 
talion Commander. 

Ll: Hello, Lao Chao. Come and sit down. (Chao 
doesn’t answer. He just looks at Li’s face.) Well, 
don’t you recognize me? {Still no answer.) Why 
don’t you say .something? You understand why I 
want to stay behind, don’t you? 

Chao: What did you want to see me for? 

Ll: Is the army ready to move now? 

Chao : Yes. 

Ll: All the preparations made? 

Chao: Yes. 

Li: How do the comrades feel? 

Chao: All in high spirits, all determined to beat the 
steppelands. 

Li: That’s fine. That will mean another victory. 

Chao: Did you send for me to talk about these 
things? 

Li: Yes and no. I’m all mixed up, old chap. Of 
course I want to go with you, but I don’t want to 
be carried. And we can’t get hold of a horse. It 
seems there’s no choice but to stay behind. 

Chao (despairingly): How can you say that? 

Li: But I give you my word: wherever I am, I’ll 
remain a true Communist and your loyal comrade. 

Chao (bursts out) : No! I can’t leave you like that! 
You’ve little chance to recover here. I’ll help you 
through the steppelands, even if I have to carry you 
on my back. I won’t leave you here alone. It’s a 
crazy idea even to think of staying behind. 

Li: Crazy? (Suddenly clasping Chao’s shoulders.) 
You do think I can go, don’t you? And that I won’t 
be a burden? To tell the truth, I’d never dream of 
parting company with you. I want to go. But the 
Party wants eight men to carry me. Everybody’s 
up against it. Why should I be an exception? 
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Why should I be carried through the stepiielaiids? 
What have I done to deserve that? No! I’m going, 
but I shall carry myself. You understand? {Gets 
up resolutely and walks a few steps forward. Then 
exclaims with joy.) Look, Lao Chao, I can walk! 
I can walk! 

(Huang, Lo, Wang, Chien, Nurse Chang and 
Little Wan come on.) 

Huang: Hello there, Lao Li! 

Li {standing firmly before Huang) : Regimental Com¬ 
mander, I can walk, you see. I can go with you 
on my own two feet. 

Huang: But. . . . 

Li {loith fierce determination): I can’t leave our 
army, not even for a moment. I’ve got work to do. 
I’d be utterly helpless, cut off from the Party. I 
can’t fight, separated from the army. I must go 
with you, on my own legs! 

Huang: How did all this come about? 

Siiana Wurse {comes back with a, pair of new boots, 
still holding the riding whip. She sees Ll np and 
({bout, and is .startled) ; Political Instructor, what 
ever are you doing? 

(Shalu Chodeng comes on with his father.) 


Hey, what’s up? 


Father I . 

Shalu Chodeng i ' 

Mother {comes out on the stairway): What are you 
letting him do! 

CiiAO: Regimental Commander, I think he should go 
with us. In fact, we can’t go without him. I’ll 
carry him myself, on my back, all the way through 
the steppelands, if necessary. 

Young Chou 

Chien i (^together) : I can carry him. 

JLiO 

Wang 
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Huang: Who told you that we were going to leave 
him behind? We’ve decided to take him. We’re 
organizing stretcher-bearers, and Nurse Chang, 
Young Chou and Chien Kuei-hsi have been detailed 
to look after him. 

Li: I don’t want people to carry me. I can walk 
by myself. I’m not going to be carried . . . I’ll, 
I’ll. . . . 

Shana Wurse {hiterrupi s) : Please leave him with 
us. Regimental Commander. We’ll take good care 
of him. I’ll see that no harm comes to him. 
{Touches the stiletto which hangs from her belt.) 

Father: What’s all this about? Don’t you trust us 
with him? 

Huang: No, no, of course it’s not that. To tell the 
truth, his comrades can’t bear to part with him. 

Li (picks up the fur cap and coat): Dear father, 
mother, little sister! For a month I’ve lived with 
you like one of the family. Now I’ve got to go, for 
the sake of the revolution and the liberation of all 
the nationalities of China. It was just the same, 
I remember, when I left home many years ago. My 
father and mother were reluctant to see me go, just 
as you are now. (Gives the cap and coat back to 
Shana Wurse.) 

Father: During your stay here you have treated us 
as if we were your own pcfiple. Every day .you 
told us of the revolution. It was our fondest hope 
that you would stay here. Regimental Commander, 
it was my idea to keep the Political Instructor here. 
(Turns to Ll.) But if you are determined to go, I 
suppose I must give in. (Turns to his daughter.) 
Shana Wurse, fetch me my stallion. 

Shana Wurse: I have, already. 
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Father (takes the whip from her ): Political In¬ 
structor, since your comrades must have you with 
them. I’ll have to let you go. Look, I want to give 
you a present, one of my horses. (Handing him 
the whip.) Shalu Chodeng, go and saddle the horse 
and put the Political Instructor's things in the saddle 
bags. 

Li (resolutely ): No. Thank you, father, but I can’t 
take it. 

Father : Look here, the counter-revolutionaries took 
away most of my hor.ses before you came. This is 
the only stallion I’ve got left. Now you’re to have 
it as a gift. You must accept it. Otherwise I can 
only think that you despise me and my horse, and 
I’ll kill it, that I will. (Notices at this moment 
that his son hctsn’t gone to saddle the horse, and 
gets angry.) Shalu Chodeng, why haven’t .vou gone 
to saddle the horse? If 3'ou don’t hurrv, I’ll kill 
you,too! 

Shalu Chodeng; I’m going, aren’t I? (Goes out 
with Ill’s kit.) 

Father: Wife, bring out the tsamba and give it to 
the Political Instructor. 

Mother: All right. (Goes in.) 

(Offstage, the R^d Army units have started moving. 
The lamas begin their music.) 

Huang: Young Chou, give me those forty silver 
dollars. 

Young Chou: Here they are, 

Huang (silver dollars in hand ): Father, we have 
accepted your horse as a gift. You must take our 
gift in return. It’s not much. 

Father (refuses to take the money ): Regimental 
Commander, you do despise me! I’m not selling the 
horse, you know. 
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Huang : Nor am I buying it. If you don’t accept the 
money, I can only assume you’re despising me\ I’ll 
throw it away if you don’t want it. 

Father: All right. {Takes iwenty dollars.) I’ll 
take half. 

Mother (comes donm loith the tsamha) : Political 
Instructor, there’s really nothing in these parts, and 
we’ve got nothing much in the house to give you 
either. Here is some tsamha I made myself. You 
can eat it on your way. Please take it. 

Huang: Thank you. We accept your gift. (Young 
Chou takes the hag from her.) But you must take 
ours in return. (Gives her the other twenty silver 
dollars.) 

Mother: No, I can’t. I’m not going to take it. 

Huang (in mock anger) : Young Chou, give her back 
her tsamha. 

Mother : Oh! 

Father: We’ll take it. Regimental Commander. 
You’re exactly like our own people. (Moved to 
tears.) 

Mother (also in tears) : Oh, they are good, these Red 
Army men! Oh, why can’t you stay longer? 
(Shalu Chodeng enters.) 

Shalu Chodeng: The stallion’s ready, father. 

Huang: Very good. Let’s go now. 

Father: Shalu Chodeng, go with them part of the 
way. (Grasps hVs hand.) Come to see us again 
when the revolution’s successful. 

Shalu Chodeng (slings his rifle over his shouldtr and 
sticks his stiletto in his belt) : Come on then. 

Li: Goodbye, father, goodbye, mother, and you, little 
sister! I’ll come to see you after the revolution. 
(The Red Army units march away from the meeting 
place in good order, singing the song “Three Rules 
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of Discipline and Eight Points for Attention^* 
Then are folloived by the lamas playing music and 
the Tibetans shouting slogans, **Long live the Chinese 
Workers’* and Peasants* Tied Army!** and **‘Long live 
the Chinese Communist Party!** There is a sea of 
waving hands and a chorus of '^goodbyes.**) 

Curtain 


*The “Three Rules of Discipline” are: 1. Obey orders in 
all circumstances; 2. Do not take a single needle or piece of 
thread from the people; 3. Hand in all property captured in 
battle to the government. The “Eight Points for Attention” 
are: 1. Talk to the people courteously; 2. Observe fair deal¬ 
ing in all business transactions; 3. Return everything you 
borrow; 4. Pay for anything you damage; 5. Do not swear 
at people or beat them; 6. Be careful not to damage crops; 
7. Respect women; 8. Do not ill-treat prisoners of war. 
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Time: The afternoon of Augufit 15, 1935. 

Place: The step'pcland^, 

Backcround: The steppelands spread for thousands 
of U over the plateau which lies on the Chinghai- 
Sikang border. They are practically uninhabited 
and the climate is appalling, heavy rain and snow¬ 
storms altematiyig in rapid succession. In summer, 
a lohite pall of fog and drizzle hangs over them for 
weeks at a time. Rank grass grows a metre high, 
and then quickly wilts and decays in autumn. The 
accumulation of layers of rotten grass forms a decep¬ 
tive surface. Large areas are unsafe, and the ground 
gives way underfoot. Here and there 07 ily a quick 
dash ivlll get a man over it. Any attempt at walk- 
mg icould meaii certain death. It is on these ter¬ 
rible steppelands that our heroes of the Red Ai'my 
wrestle icith the forces of nature. By day they 
struggle with the swamps^ and at night have to sleep 
hi the open, on the ivet ground. When their rations 
run out, they eat weeds. When their clothes wear 
out, they wrap themselves in their bedding and un¬ 
dressed sheepskin. H%mger and disease are their 
constant companions. Are there any whose coats are 
not tom, whose shoes are not worn out? Are there 
any who are 7iot emaciated and exhausted? Their 
journey seems endless; yet dauntless, indomitable, 
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they piod on day and night for four weary weeks 
nntil they Ixaf the odds against them and finally get 
out of ihesi dreadful stepj)cs. 

Scene: A r?/p/T.s\s* grove on a little rise rchcre 
First Battalion HQ is encamped. Though damp, 
the ground is comparatively firm . Through the 
branches of the cypresses which surround the pUice^ 
a thick fog can hi seen shrouding the steppeiands. 
Occasionally a gust of wind clears the fog momen¬ 
tarily, and affords a glimpse of the surrounding 
desolation. 

The sky is overcast. There is no way of getting 
one's bearings, except by compass—and the army 
hardly possessed any—unless it clears at noon, and 
there is a sight of the sun. At 3 p.m., when the 
scene opens, there is rarely any sun, but today, as 
luck would have iU a, strong wind has spmng up 
and there is a shaft of sunshine through a gap in the 
clouds. Such afternoon radvance is brief and omi¬ 
nous. It often portends approaching hail or snow. 

When the curtain rises, a few Red Army strag¬ 
glers are seen battling through the wind and fog. 
Young Chou is sheltering from the idnd behind a 
tree. Violent gusts are shaking his improvised 
shelter—made from his bedding. His wash-basin, 
strung on a tree, clatters against the branches. 

Tiger Cub (comes in through the grove . He is taken 
aback at seeing Young Chou's huddled figure, think¬ 
ing he has collapsed) : Young Chou! Young Chou! 
Whatever’s the matter with you? 

Young Chou ( gasjnng ) : Heavens, what a wind! It 
knocks the breath out of you. 

Tiger Cub: Where’s the Political Instructor? 

(The wind drops.) 
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Young Chou: He’ll be here any minute. Well, fancy 
that! the wind’KS dropped a.s suddenly as it rose. How 
queer! 

Tiger Cub: Phew! You gave me a turn. 1 thought 
you were done for. 

Young Chou : What a thing to say! Pm going to do 
my bit and build socialism in China. Catch me end¬ 
ing up here! (Straighfeus his "'tent.'') 

Tiger Cub: Don’t you look too far ahead. Count 
yourself lucky if you get through this place alive, 
and pass away in the first Han area you reach. 

Young Chou: I like that! It I didn’t look far into 
the future I wouldn’t be here talking. Why, only the 
day before yesterday, 1 fell into one of the bogs. 
‘‘Now then. Young Chou,” I says to myself, “pull 
yourself together, you’ve got to get out of this 1 You 
can’t die here! You must live to do your bit in 
building socialism.” 

Tiger Cub {changes his tune): The same sort of 
thing’s happened to me. That’s just the way 1 feel 
about it, really. What d’you think socialism or com¬ 
munism’s going to be like? 

Young Chou: It’ll be much the same as it is in the 
Soviet Union, the Political Instructor told me once. 

Tiger Cub: And what’s that like? 

Young Chou: There aren’t any landlords, or war¬ 
lords or foreign oppressors in the Soviet Union. All 
the children go to school, and there’s work for every¬ 
body. No one goes short of food and clothes. The 
land is worked by machines, and the people live in 
proper houses. . . . 

Tiger Cub {wvsiuglu) : I see. . . . Well, we’ll make 
it like that here, in our own China. We’ll follow 
Chairman Mao out of the steppelands, get to the 
Northwest and wipe out the elapanese invaders and 
Chiang Kai-shek’s troops. (Comes back to the pres-- 
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eut with (I jt'rk.) I say, Young Chou, is the Polit¬ 
ical Instructor any better? 

Young Chou (sadly) ; No, He’s still got his fever 
and his wounds are bothering him again. 

Tigeb Cub: 1 thought he said he was better. 

Young Chou; Pooh! He talks and laughs when 
there’s anyone around, but, I tell you, when he’s alone 
he clenches his teeth and groans. 

Tiger Cub: I’ve never heard him groan. 

Young Chou: ’Course you haven’t. He’d take good 
care never to show anything like that in front of 
people. I’m probably the only soul who knows about 
it. Look at him, when his horse died the day before 
yesterday. What did he say? “Young Chou,’’ he 
said, “now that I’ve lost my horse. I’ll challenge you 
to a walking race.’’ And sure enough, the moment 
he started walking, the whole battalion was inspired 
to get a move on, more than ever before. Not a 
single man dropped behind that day. When the Bat¬ 
talion C.O. came up and suggested that we should 
get a stretcher for him, he Hew into a proper rage— 
the first time I’ve ever seen him lo.se his temper. 
Come to think of it. I’m darned if he’s marched 
together with the Battalion C.O. since. (Begins to 
get worried about today.) You know. I’m begin¬ 
ning to wonder why he asked me to leave him alone 
today and come on ahead by myself. 

(Lo Shun-CHENG comes on, worn and haggard, his 
uniform wet and bedraggled. He drags himself 
along with the help of a stick.) 

Lo: I thought you were w'ith your unit. What are 
you doing here. Tiger Cub? 

Tiger Cub: My Company C.O. sent me to help Young 
Chou look after the Political Instructor. 

Lo: Where is the Political Instructor, Young Chou? 
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Young (^hou : He’s behind a bit. 

Lo: What! He’s not with you? Why on earth did 
you leave him behind? That’s a fine way to look 
after him! 

Young Chou : Well, you see, he told me to go ahead 
to see how you were. He said you were ill, that 
you felt dizzy and that you’d got something the mat¬ 
ter with your stomach. 

Lo: I thought you had more sense! You let him send 
you away, you little fool? H’m. You don’t seem 
to be half as bright as you were. And now he’s lost, 
what are you going to say for yourself? Don’t you 
know he’s a sick man ? Have you forgotten that it’s 
your special duty to lake care of him? 

Young Chou : He said you’d been unwell since yes¬ 
terday. Stomach trouble, he said. He ordered me 
to come to look after you. Ought I to have disobeyed 
him? 

Lo: Now listen, you. Boil some water and get some 
food ready, and find a good place so that he can sleep. 
I’ve got to go and see how the men are. Where’s 
the nur.se? 

Young Chou: She’s ill too. She’s gone back to the 
Medical Department. 

Lo (rather shocked) : What? She’s not with the 
Political Instructor? Is the Battalion Commander 
about? 

Young Chou: He’s gone to a meeting at Regimental 
HQ. 

Lo (going back to his worry about the Political In¬ 
structor) : You little rascal, I just don’t know what 
to do with you. If I give you a piece of my mind, 
you sulk. If I don’t, well. . . . What wjll you do 
if something happens to the Political Instructor? 
(Goes out.) 
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Young Chou: I know I war. a fool to leave him. 
(Breaks down in complete misery.) Tiger Cub, come 
with me. Let’s go and find him. 

Tiger Cub : Cheer up! He’ll show up .in a bit. Ho 
won’t get lost that easy. Hadn’t we better do as 
the Deputy C.O. said and boil some water and get 
some food ready for him? If we start on it he’ll 
have something to eat and drink when he gets here. 
(Picking up a basin.) I’ll go and get some water. 
You make a fire and get the place ready. 

Young Chou (stops crying) : All right. Get run¬ 
ning water, though—the stagnant water’s poisonous. 
(Sets to work on metking a fire with twigs, stort¬ 
ing it with a piece of oiled cloth.) 

Tiger Cub: I know. (Goes oaf.) 

Young Chou (getting out the ration bag) : It’s 
empty! There’s nothing left anywhere! (Bieries 
his face in his hands and bursts out crying again.) 
Tiger Cub (coming back with the water) : Gosh, 
what a windy, rainy, stinking place this is! Can’t 
even get clear water! Do you think this is safe to 
use? (Loo/cs at Young Chou.) You crying again? 
Young Chou (sheepishly) : What d’you mean? 

Tiger Cub: What I say? Just look at your face! 
Young Chou (throws him the empty ration bag): 
Look at this! Not a grain left. How can we cook 
a meal with no rice? 

Tiger Cub (depressed himself) ; Our company’s got 
no rice left either. What are we going to do now? 
(Starts to cry too.) 

(Ll Yu-kuo, helped by Chien Kuei-hsi, comes up. 
He is in rags, drawn and sallotv, his feet shoioing 
through his straw sandals. It is all he can do to 
shuffle along, with help, against the wind and rain.) 
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Young Chou I {they are struck dumb by his sud - 

Tiger Cub i den appeuraucc, then jump up and 
call out joyfully) : Political Instructor! You’re 
here! 

Li (puts a bold face on it ): Well, you beat me today, 
I must say. I dropped behind. (Manages to 
laugh.) You must have arrived a good hour before 
me. Nice to see a fire and have a tent. This is 
wonderful! Anything for me to sit on? 

Young Chou i (pulling a log over between them) : 

Tiger Cub * Sit here, and warm your hands over 
the fire. (Help him on to it.) You’re soaked to the 
skin! 

Li: What’s up with you two? You look so down in 
the mouth! Been quarrelling? 

Young Chou: No. 

Tiger Cub: The Deputy C.O. ticked Young Chou off 
for deserting you. 

Li: Oho, that’s what’s the matter, is it? It’s not 
Young Chou’s fault, but mine, for not listening lo 
him. Where is the Deputy C.O.? 

Tiger Cub: He went to Company HQ. 

Li : To inquire about me, I suppose. Tiger Cub, run 
and tell him I’m here, will you? 

Tiger Cub: Yes. (Goes out .) 

Li: Chien Kuei-hsi, go and have a bit of a rest. 
Thanks for your help. 

Chien: Right! (Goes off .) 

Li: Young Chou, I’m sorry that you got into trouble 
because of me. It was my fault entirely. Where’s 
the Battalion C.O.? 

Young Chou: Gone to a Regimental HQ meeting. 
The Deputy C.O. told me to get a meal ready for you. 
But look! (Showing him the empty bag.) We’ve 
absolutely nothing left. I kept a little parched flour 
this morning, so that there’d be something for you 
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to eat ill the evGnill^,^ but you went and j^ave it to 
that comrade who’s ill. What shall we do now? 

Li: Oh well, I couldn’t have done anythinij else, could 
1? We’ll just have to set our teeth, that’s all. Young 
Chou! If we can tide over today, things will be 
better tomorrow, when we arrive in Panyu. It’s a 
ivonderful place! They eat Lsaniba with butter 
there! And there are great herds of yaks, queer 
yaks with great long hair and big horns, that bellow 
like thunder. Yak meat’s very good eating. And 
they’re so big that one of them would make a square 
meal for a whole company. They’ve got huge sheep 
th(*re, too. PJver seen them? 

Young Chou: Big sheep like the Paotso ones? 

Li : Oh, no, much bigger than them. Panyu sheep 
are as big as our cows. Their tails alone weigh ten 
catties or so. And can they move!—^faster than 
horses on the steppelands. They’ve got a bleat like 
the roar of a tiger, too. Have you ever set eyes on 
houses made of yak dung? 

Young Chou : No, never. 

Li: You will tomorrow. 

Young Chou: That’s all very well, but what are we 
going to eat today? 

Li: Oh, today ... oh well, wee’ll manage. What 
have we been eating the last few days? 

Young Chou: Nothing but weeds. 

Li: Well, why can’t we get some of them? 

Young Chou: Because up till now^ we had some flour 
to cook them with. Now there’s none left! How 
can you eat just weeds? Both the C.O. and the 
Deputy Commander have had dizziness and stomach 
trouble since yesterday. If we eat nothing but 
weeds today. . . . 

Li: We’ll have to think up something else then. 
(Picks up the rice hag and examines it minutely.) 
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Look here, little rascal, there’s quite a bit of flour 
left, stuck on to the bag. If we wash the whole bag 
carefully, we’ll get the flour off into the water, and 
then we can boil weeds in it. That’ll make a fine 
meal, won’t it? Full of resource, aren’t we? 

Young Chou (suddenly changing the subject): Why 
didn’t you have a walking race with me again today? 

Li: Well, we’ll have a go tomorrow, if you like. I 
don’t see how I can let a young beggar like you beat 
me. 

ifouNG Chou : You made an awful fuss the other day 
when your horse dropped under you and the Bat¬ 
talion Commander sent people to carry you. Were 
you really angry? 

Li; Of course I was. Why? Was the C.O. mad, 
too? 

Young Chou : No, not exactly. But he was so upset 
that he broke down the moment you went away. 

(Lo Shun-cheng and Tiger Cub enter.) 

Lo (excitedly) : Political In.structor! Here at last! 

Li: Phew! You made me jump! 

Lo: You had me just about worried to death! Now 
about our battalion. . . . 


Ll (interrupting him) : Young Chou, you go and get 
some more firew’ood, and you. Tiger Cub, go and pick 
some green stuff. We are going to have a good meal 
today. 

Young CHOU I . yes. (Go out.) 

Tiger Cub 1 

Lo: How are those wounds of yours, Lao Li ? 

Li: Nothing serious. Look here, you got on to Young 
Chou for leaving me behind, didn’t you? I must tell 
you I had to plead with him and the men—in fact 
I actually had to order them not to worry about 
leaving me behind, but to march ahead. (Changes 
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the subject suddeuly,) Yoirrc losing: weight, Lao 
Lo. How's the stomach trouble? 

Lo: Don't try to put me off. I was asking about 
your VAmncls. 

Li: Oh, Tm all right. 

Lo: Come down to brass tacks, i)lease. 

Li: Get along—I'm perfectly all right, you see. Why 
do you all bother about me so much? I won't have 
it! 

Lo: Fnmi now on, you're not to go round to the 
Comiiany HQ or go about on your own. I’m not 
going to kit you walk tomorrow. 

Li: Am I allowed to open my mouth? 

Lo: Well, yes. But you're not to talk so much. 

Li: Really, 1 think you’d better leave all this to me 
to decide. 

Lo isniokiuf/ his pipe) : Bah! 

Li: Why do you smoke that stuff? Give it up! 

Lo: When I give it up, 1 long for it again ; then, when 
I try it, it tastes and smells awful. 

Li: Now tell me about the battalion. 

Lo: Elevoji men of First and Third Companies 
dropped out today. 

Li (very disturbed) : What’s the feeling among the 
men? 

Lo : We can talk about that later. The most serious 
thing at present is food. We haven’t a single grain 
left and round here it’s difficult even to get weeds. 
The men are so desperate that they’ve been boiling 
their rifle-straps. 

(A despairing cry comes from the nearby woods.) 

Li: That sounds like Company Commander Wang. 
{Makes an effort to get up but is too weak.) Go and 
see, quick! {Falls.) 

Lo: Yes, it does. Stay here. I’ll go and see what’s 
the matter. {Goes out.) 




"Kirst warm it up by the fire, so as to soften it. Then cut it into little bits 
and simmer it in water.” 
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Li {heavily, noio he is by himself) ; It’s not an easy 
trial we are undergoing. 

Young Chou {comes back with a bwHllc of firewood) ; 
Political Instructor, Tiger Cub told me he couldn’t 
find any weeds round here fit to eat. 

Ll: Well, any weeds will have to do. Have you got 
anything made of leather on you? 

Young Chou: Yes. What for? 

Li: You’ll see. {Undoing his own belt.) You can 
eat belts at a pinch, you know. 

Young Chou {unfastens his rifle-strap) : Really? 

Li: First warm it up by the fire, so as to soften it. 
Then cut it into little bits and simmer it in water. 
{Smacks his lips.) Weeds and leather done with 
flour soup! Delicious! Mind you do as I tell you. 

Young Chou: All right. {Sturts getting busy with 
the belts.) 

Ll: Give me a strip of something. I’ve got to keep 
my trousers up! 

Young Chou {tears a strip off the quilt) : Here you 
are. Let me tie it round. 

Li: No, it’s all right. I can do it myself. {Stands 
up, but feels giddy and staggets.) 

Young Chou: Political Instructor! You must let 
me help you. 

Li: It’s terrible! I’m like a three-year-old—can’t 
even tie up my own trousers. 

Y^OUNG Chou: What about your wounds? 

Li: They’re all right. 

Young Chou: You always say that. Do .vou think 
I don’t know they’re bothering you again? You can 
hide the truth from the others, maybe, but not from 
me. When the Battalion Commander comes I’m 
going to tell him. 

Li: Why bother him with it? Look here. Young 
Chou, the Commander's already got too much to do. 
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We mustn't pile more trouble on him! Don’t tell 
him anything. I promise to go with you tomorrow. 
Young Chou! Do you hear what I’ve said? 

(Lo Shun-cheng comes on, helping Wang Teh- 
CHIANG. who looks a wreck.) 

Wang : Political Instructor! 

Li : C’ome and sit down here, Lao Wang. Was it you 
I heard calling out just now? 

Wang; No. It was one of the men from Second 
Squad. I never cry out. 

Li; Feeling a bit queer, aren’t you? 

Wang: Yes. I haven’t been well for the last three 
days. My head’s bad and I’ve got stomach trouble. 
I’ve got stars dancing before my eyes. I don’t think 
I shall last much longer. 

Ll: Stuff and nonsense! People in the prime of life 
don’t die so easily. Haven’t you ever had to eat 
chaff during a famine? 

Wang: Yes, of course. 

Li : Well, then, weeds are no more indigestible than 
chaff. 

Wang: Don’t let’s talk about me now. I’ll get out 
of these steppelands, even if I have to crawl on my 
hands and knees. But the comrades. . . . 

Li: How many in your company dropped out today? 

Wang: Six. . . . 

Li (nnahle to hide his alarm) : Oh! 

Wang : Not a day passes without somebody falling ill, 
and we’ve got no medicines at all. The weather’s 
just foul in this damned place. If it’s not wind and 
rain, it’s hail and snow. The whole place is a stink¬ 
ing swamp. One of the Third Squad comrades fell 
into the bog today. Two others dropped dead just 
a moment ago while they were warming themselves 
before the fire and talking. Others have died with 
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their bellies swollen from eating these weeds. The 
dead are dead, but those that are left. . . . 

Ll (with determination): ... have got to find their 

way out. 

Wang: Yes, that’s right. 

Li : When men with guts come up against serious dif¬ 
ficulties, they try to overcome them—not brood about 
death. We must overcome our difficulties, just as 
we overcome our enemies. 

Wang: Yes, but if my ammunition runs out in a real 
battle, I u.se my bayonet, and don’t feel at all sorry 
when enemy soldiers drop dead one after another. 
But I can’t stand seeing my own comrades fall like 
this. I’ve got a heart. Political Instructor. 

Li : Well, we’re none of us stones, I suppose. 

Wang : Think of the years I’ve been with these com¬ 
rades in the revolution! We joined the Red Army 
together, we fought together against the White 
troops, and marched together from onr base in 
Kiangsi. We have all worked together, one . . . 
two . . . three . . . five years together, for the suc¬ 
cess of the revolution and never dreamt of giving 
up. . . . 

Li : Oh come, Lao Wang, the cause isn’t lost, however 
bad our present circumstances. 

Wang: No, of course it isn’t. But look how many 
comrades have given their lives for it! I shall never 
forget the last words of the leader of Second Squad 
as he lay dying: “Company Commander,” he said, 
“you go ahead and Avork hard. I’m dying. As for 
me, my revolutionary task’s over, here and now. 
When we’ve won, go to my home and look my people 
up. If my mother’s still alive, tell her that though 
I died, the revolutionary cause will never die. It 
will succeed, and then there’ll be no more local bul¬ 
lies or landlords to oppress us, and our lives will 
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be as happy as in the Soviet Union. I’m sure my 
mother will smile when she hears this.” (Wang 
himself is on the verge of tears.) Then he died, and 
died needlessly! Needlessly! 

Li: No! He didn’t die needlessly at all. And he 
was right ivhen he said that though he died the rev¬ 
olutionary cau.se would never die. We shall win 
in the end, and then those bullies, the landlords, the 
warlords, the imiierialists, will no longer dare op¬ 
press us. His death, like his comrades’ deaths, is 
the price we pay for the future happiness of the 
Chinese people. We can learn much from the exam¬ 
ple of the leader of Second Squad, who saw our bright 
future and was sure of the coming victory. 

Wang : But at present we have no food and no water. 
The weather’s foul. How can we hold out till vic¬ 
tory comes’/ 

Ll (winces, but fights to hide the torturing pain of his 
wounds) : Keep a grip on yourself, and hold out 
to the bitter end. If you believe in our cause, it’ll 
give you strength. (Defiantly.) When we came to 
the river crossings and the Great Snow Mountains 
the enemy called down curses on us, and prophesied 
that we’d never get through. We’d freeze to death, 
they said, or starve, or die of exhaustion. But did 
we’/ No! We survived! Of course the enemy can 
never understand how, but you and I can. W’e sur¬ 
vive because we are the Communist-led Red Army 
of the Chinese working class; we’re tempered and 
steeled by fire. We’re as strong as steel! If you 
can’t endure hardship you’re not fit to do revolu¬ 
tionary work. Revolution doesn’t come from com¬ 
fortable living, though it does lead to comfort and 
all the good things in life in the future. 

Wang: You’re right, of course. But d’you think 
we’ll be able to reach Panyu tomorrow? 
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Li: Don’t you trust our leaders’ judgment? It’s 
only a two days’ journey from Panyu to the foot of 
Mount Min. And then we’ll have plenty of food. 

Lo: That’s true. 

Wang: When d’you reckon we’ll be out of the steppe- 
lands, then? 

Ll: It’ll take another two w'oeks. 

Wang: If only we hadn’t chosen to come this way, 
through these damned stepi)elaiids. 

Ll: Did we have any choice ? They tried to cut us off 
in Szechuan and Sikang and at the Chinghai border, 
and to drive us into a trap. It never dawned on 
them that w’e’d dare to cross the stei)pelands and 
make our way to Kansu like this! So when, in a 
few days, we suddenly appear deep in their rear 
they’ll be completely out of their dei)th. And before 
they even find out where we are, we’ll have built a 
base and reinforced our army. There we’ll be able 
to take the initiative, and strike back. And by that 
time the whole nation will be on the move. The peo¬ 
ple will rise to join us in the fight against the Japa¬ 
nese aggressors. (His wouvds forgotten, his voice 
rises to a shout.) Comrades, the fame of the invinci¬ 
ble Chinese Workers’ and Peasants’ Ited Army will 
s])read all over the w’orld. (Winces again.) It’s 
true that we’re facing great dilliculties now. But 
what are they due to? It’s part of the struggle. 

Wang: Political Instructor, I make a vow' never to 
complain about difficulties again. But I will re¬ 
member the hardships we’ve gone through, and mark 
them up as a score to be settled. 

Li: You’re right there. We’ll certainly pay off the 
old scores! Lao Lo, old friend, why are you so 
quiet? 

Lo: I’ve been thinking. I want to say how deep 
your words sink home, and how’ much I appreciate 
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all the help you’ve given me. Yes, really! You’ve 
been very patient. D’you remember what you said 
to me when we were making our way through the 
Yi area? You said I must change that tongue of 
mine, or you’d find a way of making me. You’ve 
succeeded, you know. You’ve made everything clear 
to me. 

Wang (notices the belts boiling in the cooking pot): 
Are you cooking belts, too? 

Li: Yes, of course. Belts are meat of a sort, aren’t 
they ? Quite nice to have a bit of meat in this back 
of beyond! 

Tiger Cub (comes on with a bundle of green stuff ): 
All that’s any good has already been picked, I’m 
afraid. I only found the leavings. 

Li: Let’s see. (Picks out a few sprigs and cheu'S 
them.) Oh, well, they’ll do. 

Wang (also tasting some): Gosh! They’re bitter, 
aren’t they? What is this stuff? D’you think it’s 
fit to eat? 

Li: Yes. They are bitter, but never mind. They’ll 
be better if you cook them a bit longer. You know 
the saying: You really know sweetness when 
you’ve first tasted bitterness. Bitterness always 
comes before sweetness, you know. 

Wang: Yes, but these are just too bitter. You 
better stop cooking ’em. The stuff we got for 
Company HQ is fennel, which isn’t so bad as this. 
Send Young Chou over to get some of ours. 

(Ll Feng-lien enters, and asks generally.) 

Feng-lien: Is this First Battalion camp? 

Lo: Hello, Comrade Feng-lien, come along. Your 
brother’s here. 

Feng-lien (greatly alarmed at Ll Yu-KUO’s appear¬ 
ance) : Oh heavens, brother, what on earth’s hap¬ 
pened to you? 
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Li: Happened to me? I’m all right. I could ask 
what’s happened to you? 

Feng-LIEN (at a loss) : Me? 

Li: Yes. What are you doing here? 

Feng-lien : Divisional HQ have been worried about 
your wounds getting worse. So they sent me round 
to see. Aren’t you pleased to see me? 

Ll: Of course I am! That’s very thoughtful of them. 
I’m very pleased to see you, really I am. 

Feng-lien {digging in her kit-bag) : And here’s two 
and a half pounds of parched flour and a packet of 
that Yunnan “White Powder’’ stuff. 

Li (carried atvay by emotion): Just like a real father 
and mother, always thinking of their children. Oh, 
dear Party! You’re always thinking of your com¬ 
rades! They’ve thought of everything, haven’t 
they—even to sending my .sister. Class love and 
sisterly love all at one time. 

Feng-lien: The doctor said you were to use the 
powder for your wounds, and afterwards cover them 
up with a clean cloth. Come on, let me do it. 
(A clapper rhyme tvafts in from the nearby troods) : 

Wide, boundless, far as eye can see 
Extend the lovely plains — 

Now bitter cold, now burning heat. 

Now snow, now driving rains. 

And everywhere grow flowers bright 
Which spread a fragrance sweet. 

And everywhere the wild herbs grow. 

Wild herbs that man may eat. . . . 

The steppelands once beaten, 

The victory nears. 

The Red Army’s valour 
Shall reach all men’s ears. 
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Li: Who made that up? 

Wang: The propag'anda unit must have come up. 
Look, I must go now. Don't forget to come and 
fetch that green stulf, Young Chou. 

Lo: I’m coming with you. 

(Wang and Lo go out. Tiger Cub and Young Chou 
make their icay toivards the nearby woods.) 

Feng-lien : Brother, let me dress your wounds now. 

Li: They can wait. Sit down here. (They sit down 
together. Suddenly Li asks.) Feng-lien, you’re 
nineteen now, aren’t youV 

Feng-lien: Yes. 

Li: You are fond of your “Black Ox,” aren’t you? 

Feng-lien (shyly) : Who d’you mean? 

Li : You know who I mean! Lao (’hao, the Battalion 
C.O. We used to call him “Black Ox,” didn’t we? 

Feng-lien : Oh! 

Li: You were only ten years old when you were 
betrothed to him. Mother used to say, I remember, 
“That Black Ox is a good boy, clever, good-hearted 
and capable.” We know now, for ourselves, that 
he really is a .sterling fellow. 

Feng-lien: He’s not so bad. But, brother, this is 
no time to talk about marriage. 

Li : No, of course not. But when times are bad, 
it cheers you up to think that there’s a happy life 
ahead. Do you feel w-e’re having a pretty hard 
time now? 

Feng-lien: Yes, we certainly are. But thanks to 
our Party and Chairman Mao, we’ll get through 
our troubles. 

Li: By the way, what do you want to do with your 
life? D’you mean to go on doing propaganda work? 

Feng-lien: Well, I’ll do any work the Party wants 
me to—I don’t mind, as long as it’s for the rev¬ 
olution. But I’d like to go on with this work. 
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Li; How are your studies going? 

Feng-lien: 1 study whenever I get the chance. 

Ll: Good girl — make the best use of your time. 
After we get out of these steppelai.ds, you know, 
and take Latsekou Pass, the revolutionary situation 
v'ill be completely different. We’ll have no end of 
new jobs, that’ll take every bit of knowledge we’ve 
been able to gain. 

Feng-lien (earnestly) : Don’t worry, brother, I’ll do 
my best. 

Ll (affrctionatelii) : Good, you’ve come on amazingly. 
Pm very happy today. 

(Lo SIIUN-CIIENG and Wang Teh-chiang (mne on. 
They walk confidenily and arc obviously feeling 
much more cheerful.) 

Lo: How right it is, Lao Li. “The steppelands once 
beaten, The victory nears.” The propaganda com¬ 
rades are doing a line job. They’ve cheered every¬ 
body up tremendously. 

Wang (enthmiastically) : Political Instructor! “The 
steppelands once beaten. The victory nears.” 

(Chao, thin hut in high spirits^ comes on briskly, 
grinning broadly. His breast pocket is bulging,) 

Chao: Lao Li, we’ve really got a good place to camp 
in tonight. Much better than last! Nice big 
cypresses you’ve got here! 

Ll (matching his grin) : Your coming makes it better 
still! But you’ve overlooked something, though, 
haven’t you? See who’s here! (Nods towards 
Feng-lien.) 

Chao: Oh, it’s you, Feng-lien! Sorry, I didn’t see 
you. 

Feng-lien: H’m. You didn’t look very hard. 

Ll: Any new orders for us? 

Chao: Yes. Our battalion’s been given the job of 
taking Latsekou Pass. Isn’t that grand? 
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Lo: But it’s another week’s going, isn’t it? 

Chao: No. This morning Divisional HQ ran across 
a fellow who knows these parts like the palm of his 
hand—^he collects medicinal herbs hereabouts. He 
was tremendously useful. ... 

Wang; How? Found us some food? 

Chao: No! Told us a short cut to Panyu. We can 
be there by tomorrow afternoon. WVre practically 
out of the steppelands. 

Lo: Oh, so that accounts for these cypresses. 

Wang: Hurrah! We’re going to get out of the 
steppelands! 

{Murmurs and exclamations of joy from all.) 
(Tiger Cub and Young Chou come in.) 

Chao : There’s better news still. W’e thought it 
would take ten days to reach Latsekou from Panyu. 
But the man says the short cut will save three days. 
Moreover, three days after Panyu we’ll be at the 
foot of Mount Min. That’s quite an inhabited place, 
and it’ll mean the end of our troubles about food. 
{The listeners burst into cheering.) 

Chao : This herb-gatherer comes from Latsekou. He 
says the place’s very lightly defended—just a few 
local regiments under Lu Ta-chang. Chiang Kai- 
shek’s troops and the northwestern warlords’ troops 
are stationed well away, at Tienshui and Pikou; 
they’ll never believe that we’ve made our way to 
Latsekou. 

Li: That’s it! Just what the Central Committee 
expected! {Joyously.) Comrades, we shall reach 
Latsekou Pass in a week. That means we’ll have 
beaten both the steppelands and the Great Snow 
Mountains! {Carried away with excitement.) It 
means more than that. We’re not only rid of the 
steppelands, but we’ll be jumping on the enemy 
where he’s weak. Once through Latsekou, we’ll be 
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like tigers loosed from their den. The enemy’ll be in 
complete panic, and we’ll smash him to smithereens. 
What a victory for the Chinese people, and the Party 
that leads them! And that victory will be the result 
of the correct policy laid down by our Central Com¬ 
mittee. 

Chao joyfzd) ; Aha! They thought we’d 

freeze to death on the Great Snow Mountains, or die 
of starvation on the steppelands! But we’re coming 
through, despite everything. 

Li: We proved that there’s no difficulty we can’t 
overcome and no hardship we can’t bear. However 
powerful the enemy, he can’t stop us going where 
W’e wish. (Aw excruciating pain shoots through his 
wounds.) Ah! 

Chao: What’s the matter, Lao Li? 

Li: Nothing. Got worked up a bit, that’s all. Any 
more news for us? 

Chao: Here’s what the Eegimental C.O. says: We 
are not far from Mount Min now'. There’s some 
active enemy cavalry quite close, on our left flank. 
Divisional HQ believes they are out on reconnais¬ 
sance. 

Lo: We’ll wipe them out! 

Others: Just in time! Let’s wipe them out! Fine! 
etc. 

Wang: The bastards! They’ve turned up just when 
I want to settle scores wdth them. 

Chao: Yes. The Eegimental C.O. ordered us to 
send tw’o companies to ambush them. We’ll not only 
knock them out, but capture their horses and have 
a square meal. 

A i.f. • Very nice too! Now we know where supper 
and breakfast’re coming from. Apparently they 
want to do us a good turn, etc. 

Wang: Battalion Commander, put me on the job! 
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Lo (ill high spirits) : Have you linished reporting? 
If you have, I think Td better begin making prep¬ 
arations. 

Chao: All right. Go ahead! Lao Lo, you take 
First and Second Companies to the woods so as to 
trap them. Hold your fire till they're really close. 
We've got to save our ammunition for Latsekou. 
ril be along in a minute. 

Lo: Right you are! Come on, Lao Wang, let’s get 
a move on. 

Young Chou : Deputy Commander, the food’s ready. 
Won’t you have a bite before you’re off? 

Lo: Better wait. There’ll be something worth eating 
after the battle. {Goes out.) 

Li; Young Chou, warm the parched flour up—we’ll 
all have some. 

Chao: No, you don’t! You’re to warm it up specially 
for the Political Instructor. 

Li: Young Chou, do as you’re told. Meanwhile, go 
off* for a bit with the runners. I have something to 
talk over with the Commander. {To Feng-lien.) 
You, too, sister. {Suddenly.) No. half a minute. 
(Prodvcis some very dog-eared donnnertis frotn his 
pocket.) Can you take these and mend them for 
me? They’re nearly in bits. 

(Young Chou, Tiger Cun ond Feng-lien go off,) 

Li : Lao Chao, come over here. Sit down with me 
and talk a bit. We’ve hardly seen one another since 
the Long March began. Do sit down. You look a 
bit done up—you’re much thinner than you were. 
Working too hard, eh? 

Chao: I haven’t completely outgrown my bad habit 
of spending too much time on routine work. 

Li: And I’ve given you hardly any help. 

Chao: What ever do you mean? 
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Ll {changing the subject abruptly) : I hope you 
weren’t too upset when I lost my temper with you 
the other day when my horse died. 

Chao: D’you think I didn’t realize why you were so 
angry? 

Li: That’s all right then. Well, we’re up against 
terrible odds. For weeks our comrades have been 
tramping through wind and rain, snow and mud, 
with nothing to eat but wild stuff. . . . 

Chao: How many have we lost today? 

Li : Eleven. 

Chao: Murdered by the enemy! {Shaking his fist 
in the air.) The bastards! 

Li: Come closer, Lao Chao. {Purposely changing 
the subject.) D’you remember that winter of ’28 
when we first joined the revolutionary army? We’d 
been together before that, working for that bloody 
landlord as farm labourers. One day—^the twenty- 
third of the twelfth month it w’as, I never forgot 
that date—he kept on and on at me for not fetching 
enough water. And w’e lost our tempers, gave him 
a sound thrashing, and got away quick. {Musing.) 
That’s how we came across the Communist Party 
and threw^ in our lot with the revolution. ... A 
common destiny you might call it. We’ve always 
done everything together, grown up, carried out our 
work . . . even saw' Chairman Mao together. I’ve 
lost count of the battles we w'ent through, how many 
li we’ve tramped. {Suddenly clasps Chao’s shoul¬ 
der.) Old comrade-in-arms! 

Chao {choking back tears) : Why do you bring all 
this up, today of all days? 

Li: No particular reason. I was just thinking of 
the first time we saw' Chairman Mao. You remem¬ 
ber what he said? “We must put all we’ve got into 
the fight. The enemy is strong. We’ll have to bear 
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all sorts of hardships before we beat him.” Re¬ 
member? {His musing tone changes as he comes 
back to the present) It’ll be a great victory if we 
get safely out of the steppelands. How are the com¬ 
rades at Supreme HQ? 

Chao: Fine. I saw them this morning. (A pause.) 
But how is it with you? Be honest. 

Li: I won’t lie to you. My wounds have festered. 
My head swims and my whole body aches. I passed 
out three times today. 

Chao: Oh, why didn’t you tell me before! I didn’t 
realize you were so bad when you refused to be 
carried on a stretcher yesterday. You got into such 
a rage when I tried to insist! I blame myself for 
not taking proper care of you—I’m always saying 
I will, but I don’t. You’re not walking any more. 
It’s the stretcher from now on. 

Ll: Everyone else is just as exhausted. I’m not go¬ 
ing to be a burden, tiring out my comrades. You’ll 
never get me on a stretcher! 

Chao (passionatehj): I’ll carry you myself. I told 
you long ago that I’d get you out of the steppelands, 
even ,if I had to carry you on my back. 

Ll: Don’t forget the Party trained you to do useful 
work, not to make unnecessary sacrifices. 

Chao: No good trying that line on me! I’m still 
quite fit, you see. No. It’s waste of breath arguing. 
You’ll listen to me this time. (Opens his bulging 
pocket and takes out a package.) Lao Li, you’re to 
have this. I didn’t give it to you before because I 
was afraid you’d say again, “Put it in the pot and 
we’ll all have some!” This is a present from 
Divisional HQ to you, and you can’t pass it on. 

Li (taking the package ): From Divisional HQ? I 
bet you’re lying! It’s yours that you saved to give 
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tome. {Opens it.) Oh, beef! Where did vou get 
it? 

Chao: It’s not beef. Supreme HQ killed a horse and 
sent Divisional HQ a portion. They knew you 
were ill and asked me to bring you some. 

Li: What? Supreme HQ killed a horse? {With un- 
mml fright in his eyes.) Is that a fact? 

Chao: Yes. . . . 

Li: Then we’re right out of food! Even Chairman 
Mao must have been trudging through these damned 
bogs on an empty stomach. {Breaks down complete- 
hj, and then faints.) 

Chao: Lao Li! Lao Li! What’s the matter? 

Li {comes to himself ): That really hurt, you know. 
I felt almost as if somebody had stabbed me to the 
heart. 

Tiger Cub {rushing on ): Battalion Commander! 
Enemy cavalry approaching! 

Chao {whips oiit his field-glasses ): Yes! There they 
are! Report back to your own company. 

Li: Tiger Cub, try to bring back a live horse! 

Tiger Cub: You bet! {Rushes off.) 

(Young Chou comes on.) 

Young Chou: Battalion Commander! Three columns 
of enemy cavalry approaching! 

Chao: All right. Don’t get too worked up. 

Feng-lien (toms ow): It’s true! It’s true! They’re 
coming. 

Lo {hurries on, all gnns): Lao Chao, this is really 
too good to be true! The enemy is sending us up 
horse meat! There’s about six hundred of ’em. 
Can we attack now? Supper’s in sight! 

Chao: Better wait. Wait till they get right up to 
the woods. 

Li: Agreed! Let them come nearer. We can take 
some of their horses alive. 
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Lo: Suppose they turn round and run? Look, 
they’re coming to a halt. They’re thinking of pull¬ 
ing back! 

Chao: Tell First Company to prepare for a charge, 
Third Company to use their machine-guns, rifles 
and grenades, and Second Company to outflank the 
enemy and cut off their retreat. 

Lo: Right! (Goes off.) 

Chao: Look, they’re deploying. Let’s wait till they 
get still nearer! 

(The enemy cavalry can be heard noiv, obviously 
quite close. Cries and galloping horses can be 
heard.) 

Li (sits up briskly, gets out his revolver, and is quite 
calm, as if he were in normal health) : Lao Chao, 
we’d better attack at once. Our Party leaders are 
with us here. We can’t allow the enemy to come 
too close. 

Chao: Right. Buglers! Stand by to sound the 
charge. First Company! Machine-guns and rifles, 
at the ready! 

Li: Fire now! 

(He and- Chao climb up the highest point, and stand 
there side by side.) 

Chao (firing in the direction of the enemy) : Fire! 
First Company, charge from the flank! 

(There is a pandemonium of bugle calls, battle cries 
and firing.) 

Ll: They’re on the run! After them! 

Chao: First Company, charge! 

Chien: Charge! (Runs across stage tvith several 
others, rifles at the ready.) 

Li: We’re doing all right, Lao Chao. The enemy’s 
done for. The whole battalion should charge now. 

Chao : Right! Second and Third Companies, charge! 
(The noise fades as the fight moves away. Political 
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Instructor Hsieh comes on^ with Third Platoon of 
Second Company.) 

Ll: Phew! That cavalry can go! Our men’ll never 
be able to catch up with them. 

Chao: Right. Buglers! Sound the “Fall in.” Young 
Chou, run and tell the Deputy C.O. to cease pursuit 
and clear the field. 

Young Chou: Yes, Commander. {Dashes off.) 

Li : We did all right, even if we didn’t wipe them out 
completely. 

Chao: We killed a lot of ’em anyway. Here comes 
Lao Lo. 

Lo (comes on with Young Chou) : Here are the 
results so far: twenty odd killed, thirty wounded. 

Wang (comes 07i) : Battalion Commander! A detail¬ 
ed report’s being prepared. Can we distribute the 
dead horses straight away to the battalion? 

Li: No. To the whole army. (His strength is ebb- 
ing fast note that the stimnins of battle is over.) 

Wang: Tiger Cub and a squad of the men have gone 
to round up the loose horses. Maybe they’ll be able 
to get a few alive. 

Li (battling with his trcakitcss) : What? Live horses? 
Send them to Supreme HQ. 

Chao : Right! 

Li: Let the revflution advance on horseback! 
(Shemps down, unconscious.) 

Lo: Right, Lao Li! (Looks sharply at Li.) Here, 
what/s the matter with you? 

Chao: Lao Li, Lao Li, what’s wrong? 

(Everyone stands sfilh A chill comcs over fhcno 
all) 

Chao: Can he really be gone? 

Lo: Lao Li! 

YoUNgChooI Political Instructor! 

Wang > 
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Fbng-lien: Oh, brother! brother! 

Tiger Cub (dashes on, full of joy, his arms loaded 
irith horse-gear): Political Instructor, I've cap¬ 
tured three horses! (Notices the horror-stricken 
silence, and sees now that the Political Instructor is 
dead.) Comrade Political Instructor! 

Chao (unable to believe the truth): Lao Li, have you 
really gone? (Cradles him in his arms.) My old 
comrade-in-arms, what can I say to you now? 
(Gently lays him dotvn under a tree.) 

(The men come on from all directions. They are 
all near to tears. Snow begins to fall. Regimental 
Commander Huang comes up xvith a parcel of 
parched flour for Li. When he finds that he is too 
late, he stands before the body and takes off his cap. 
The others do likewise.) 

Huang: You can rest in peace now, old fighter. You 
are a worthy fighter for the Party, a true son of the 
working people. You’ve set a good example of rev¬ 
olutionary perseverance. The things you stood 
for . . . w’e'll make them come true. Soon Latsekou 
will be freed, and your comrades-in-arms will free 
it. 

(Chao Chih-fang pulls doivn the white bedding and 
spreads it over the dead body.) 


Curtain slowly descends 



ACT VI 


Time: A nioonless night early in September 1935. 

Place: Lafsekou Pass in Minhsicn County, Karsu 
Province. 

Scene: High up on Mount Mui, the stronghold of 
Latsekou towers hundreds of metres above its siir- 
roundings. The slopes are 2 ^^*ecipitous, ^Only one 
footpath leads to if, and that is yiarroiv and steep 
and strew7i with great rocks. Apart from this pat\ 
the mountain is almost unscalable. As the old say¬ 
ing goes: **To through Latsekou is like pass¬ 
ing through a tiger*s den.** 

The enemy has made some makeshift defences in 
the caves which open on to the path. Commanding 
the only entrance^ these constitute their outer de¬ 
fence line. On each side fall precipices. Great 
peaks rise above them. On a rock facing the 
audience is scrawled four lines of doggerel: 

Latsekou can never be taken! 

Its peaks touch the clouds; 

One man with a lance 

Can stop a million. 

When the curtain rises, the sharp crack of stray 
shots can be heard, ricocheting through the ravines. 
Niu, an enemy company commander, looks dowm- 
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wards to the foot of the hilL His men are shouting 
and nmning about. 

Enemy Deputy Squad Leader (nmning on) : Com¬ 
pany Commander! The Reds are charging up the 
hill. 

Nil): Second Platoon—deploy! {His men go off in 
differeni directions. He has another good look 
downwards. Nose in the air he sags.) They really 
are coming! So much the better. We'll show them! 
(Shouts.) Now, listen, all of you. The battle has 
begun. You mustivt get windy, you mustn’t look 
back. You’re all to put your hearts into it, for Gen¬ 
eral Lu’s sake. Fire! Throw your grenades! 

Enemy Soldiers: Yes, Commander. 

(There is an outburst of shooting. Two enemy 
soldiers fall, screaming.) 

Niu: Don’t get the wind-up. We’ve got the terrain 
on our side, our own units on the hill-top to cover 
us, and cliffs below to keep the enemy from ever 
getting here. No one can take Latsekou—even if 
the Red Army does get near us. Fire away! 

An Enemy Soldier (panicking) : Ah, the Reds are 
coming! 

Niu; Damn you. Where d’you think you’re going? 
(Shoots the man down. Grandiloquently.) No one 
runs away in front of me. (To the others.) Now, 
you, keep on with it. You’ll get your cash bonus at 
the end of the battle. No retreat. That’s an order. 
Anyone who tries to run away will be shot on the 
spot, and his whole family executed for good mea¬ 
sure. 

(More enemy soldiers fall. Hu, a squad leader, 
comes up, left, in retreat, with two of his men.) 

Niu (to Hu) : Hold out, there! Don’t be scared. 
I’ll send down reinforcements. 
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Hu: Yes, Commander. As long as I’m here, the 
Reds will never get past. 

Niu: Very good. I’ll see that you get the credit if 
the enemy’s halted. I’ll recommend you for promo¬ 
tion as soon as the battle’s won. 

Hu (picking vp two grenades ): Follow me for a 
charge! (He and several enemy soldiers rush off, 
left.) 

(Suddenly, CHAO ClllH-FANG, YoUNG Chou and 
Tiger Cub appear, centre, back, from a rock behind 
NiU. They are carrying grenades and hooked 
spears.) 

Chao (shouting at Niu): Don’t move. Hands up! 
(Lo and another group of Red Army men appear 
over the rocks, right. They go up the hill, right.) 

Lo: Come on, men. Forw-ard! 

Tiger Cub (jumps down from a rock and seizes Niu. 
just as he is aiming at Chao) : Hands up, you 
bastard! (Gets NlU’.s rifle in the scrimmage. Niu 
gets away and hides behind a rock.) 

Young Chou (drags Hu oat of a cave) : No, you 
don’t! You’re not getting off that easy. 

(Several Red Army men come over to collect the 
prisoners. A hand-to-hand fight is going on between 
Wang Teh-chiang and Chien Kuei-hsi and some 
enemy soldiers.) 

Chien: Bastard! I’ll show you! (Pursues.) 

Chao (to his men.) : Comrades, occupy this pathway, 
quick. And watch out for any counter-attack by the 
enemy. Shove the prisoners in that cave. 

Soldiers : Yes, Commander. 

(Chien and several Red Army men go off, right.) 

Lo (comes back, right, with Little Chin) : Lao 
Chao, the entrance to the pathway is under enemy 
machine-gun fire. Our reinforcements can’t get up. 
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The advance units are pinned down too. What 
shall we do? 

Chao: Collect all the hooked spears and leggings 
we’ve got. Give them to First Company and tell 
them to get up over that hill there. 

Lo: Right. (Goes ovt with Little Chin.) 

Chien {comes on) : Battalion Commander! The 
enemy has started a counter-attack. 

Chao: Let them go ahead. We’re not starting the 
assault till Second Company turns up. 

Chien: Right. (Goes out.) 

Little Chin (comes on) : Commander, the Deputy 
C.O. has sent me to report that the enemy’s got that 
hill under machine-gun fire, so First Company can’t 
get up. 

Chao: Tell him to hold the attack for the time being. 

Little Chin: Yes. (Goes off.) 

Niu (comes out from vndcr his rock): You’ve got 
yourselves into a jam now. There are precipices 
above your head and deep gullies below. You can’t 
get forward or back. You’d better let me go, and 
give me my rifle back, and I’ll let you go back the 
way you came. 

Chao: Who the hell are you? 

Niu: I’ve been one of General Lu’s men for years, 
and I’m the Commander of his Tiger Company. 

Chao: Are you that bandit chief Niu? 

Niu: That’s me. You can let me go, or lay down 
your arms and surrender. If you surrender, I can 
personally put in a word for you to General Lu, 
for a platoon leader’s job. I mean it—you can take 
my word for it. 

Young Chou (enraged at such impudence): None 
of your cheek, or I’ll do for you. 
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Chao {stopping Young Chou) : Take it easy. (To 
NlU.) If you tell me all about your defences up 
there, I’ll let you go after we’ve won. 

(Lo ShuN-CHENG enters.) 

Niu: What’s the good of talking about winning, 
when death is staring you in the face? If you don’t 
want to surrender, you’d better at least set me free. 
I’ll let you go if you do. 

Young Chou (can’t control himself—pokes Niu with 
his rifle) : Any more of this and you’ve had .it! 

Niu (actmlly very frightened but putting a bold face 
on it): Don’t you dare threaten me! You’ll be 
skinned alive if you fall into my General’s hands. 
Set me free, or surrender! 

Chao: You tell me the truth about your defences, 
and I’ll let you go as soon as we get to the top of the 
hill. 

Niu: You’re dreaming, man. You’re in a blind 
alley. You’ll never reach the top of the hill. On 
the right, we’ve got a company with three mortars 
and three heavy machine-guns covering the entrance 
to the pathway. You’d never get past them. 

Lo: H’m. Anything there, on the left? 

Niu: A machine-gun company with five light ma¬ 
chine-guns, 

Chao: And on the hill-top itself? 

Niu: Two regiments—the First and Fourth. 

Lo: Any other units? 

Niu: Well, no. But don’t worry — you’ll never get 
there. 

Chao: That all? Where are your Second, Third, 
Fifth and Sixth Regiments? 

Niu: They’re on their way here. They’ll be here 
tomorrow. I tell you again, you’ll never get to the 
top. I’ll let you go, if you let me go. Let’s make 
a deal. How about it? 
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Chao: Young Chou, take this fool to the cave. Let 
him watch and see how the Red Army gets to the 
top. 

Young Chou: Get on, you, into the cave, quick! 

NlU (taken aback ): You spurn my offer? You’ll 
never reach the top! Tell you what, if you do, you 
can chop my head off 1 I’m speaking the truth, you 
know. 

Young Chou (giving him a shove ): Stop your rot! 
Get a move on! No one’s going to bother with your 
head. (Hauls Niu to the cave.) 

Lo: Lao Chao, what shall we do now? We’re rather 
up against it, you know. Both these paths—this 
one and that rocky one—are under fire. A direct 
frontal attack would be asking for heavy casualties. 
What shall we do? 

Chao: What shall we do? Think of some way of 
getting round the djfliculties. 

Wang (arriving) : Commander Chao, we’ve held the 
attack. 

(Company Commander Chu enters.) 

Chu: Commander, so far we’ve beaten buck two 
counter-attacks. 

Chao: The first thing we’ve got to do is to get rid 
of those machine-gun nests. 

Wang: Yes. Till we’ve done that we’ll never get to 
the top. 

Chu: What about an all-out frontal attack? 

Wang: Sure, why not! We’ve met more ferocious 
enemies than these bandits, and fought on worse 
ground. Yes, I’m all for an all-out frontal attack. 
Commander. 

Chao: An all-out frontal attack? No. Our men 
would just be pinned down on this narrow path. 
The casualties would be too heavy. 

Lo: I think I’ve got the way to crush them. 
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Chao i 
Wang f ’ 


What’s that? 


Lo: Let’s try a sort of double action. 


CHAO 

Wang I ‘ 


What do you mean? 


Lo; There’s a cave up there. Keep some of our men 
hidden in that cav(!. When they start attacking 
again, let them come right past the cave, up to v;here 
we are now. 


Chao i 
Wang ( ‘ 


Until they reach this point! 


Lo: Yes. The cave party lies completely quiet. 
After they’ve passed the cave, Company Commander 
Chu will take two squads, each man with a rifle 
and three grenades, and make straight up the hill 
to the machine-gun positions. I’ll take a platoon 
right behind Chu’s men and get up the hill to the 
right to cut off any reinforcements. Meanwhile 
Company Commander Wang .should take a platoon 
over those rocks and get the machine-gun company 
on the left. Under.stand? If we’re sharp enough, 
we’ll be up on top with our red flag before the 
enemy knows where he is! 

Chu 

Wang ^ That’s great. That’s a good plan. That 

Chao j' to do it. 

Chao: What about the enemy who come straight to 
the cave? 

Lo: You can easily settle their hash with Tiger Cub’s 
squad and a machine-gun. 

Chao (has irorked it out and realizes its potential¬ 
ities) : Yes . . . yes. 

Wang : D’you think a squad’s enough for the job? 

Chao: Plenty. They’ll be hidden in the cave, so the 
enemy’ll have no idea of their strength. 
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Lo; Right. 

Chao ; Another thing. If they turn round and start 
retreating, Company Commander Chu, you mustn’t 
fail to intercept them. 

Lo: Yes. Got that, Lao Chu? 

Chu : Yes. 

Lo: Lao Chao, have you anything more to say? 

Chao: Don’t think so. I agree with the battle order. 
Go ahead with it, Lao Lo. Give me the word when 
you're ready. (Tvrns to Chu and Wang.) Take 
good cover, and set about it calmly. But move 
quickly when it comes to a charge. We can go and 
get ready now', I think. 

All : Yes. 

(Lo and Wang go ont.) 

Chao: Young Chou, you heard what the Deputy 
C.O, said just now, didn’t you? 

Young Chou: Yes. 

Chao: You try to go back down the hill the way we 
came, find the Regimental C.O. and report on our 
plan of action. Tell the Commander and Political 
Instructor Hsieh of Third Company too that they 
should advance quickly straight up to the top the 
moment they hear our bugler sound the charge. 

Young Chou : I’ll go right away. Commander. 

Chao: Be careful, Young Chou. 

Young Chou: Don’t worry about me. Commander. 
{Goes out over the rocks, left.) 

Chao: Tiger Cub, a lot depends on us now. Let’s 
get ready. 

Tiger Cub: Just tell me how to start. I’ve been 
looking forward to this for a long time! 

Chao: How many are there in your squad? 

Tiger Cub: Ten altogether. 
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Chao : Right. Put two men on patrol duty and bring 
the others here. Get Chien Kuei-hsi and the ma¬ 
chine-gunners too. 

Tiger Cub. \es, Commander. (Goes out and conics 
back immediatebi with his group of soldiers. Goes 
ojf again and returns with Chien Kuei-hsi.) 

Chien ; Battalion Commander! 

Tiger Cub : Except the patrol men, the whole squad’s 
here. Commander. 

Chao; Comrades, there are eighteen of us here al¬ 
together. I’m sure we can make a good job of it. 
We’re Red Army men. We have crossed the Tatu, 
the Great Snow Mountains and the steppelands. 
I’m going to tell you exactly how we’re going to set 
about it. The Deputy Battalion Commander and 
Company Commander Wang will let the enemy come 
right up to the cave, so that we can deal them a 
crushing blow. We’ll have to be both calm and 
alert. We’re not going to move, though, till they 
come close to us. If they start to turn back, give 
chase. Now' then, let’s put the machine-guns here. 
Chien Kuei-hsi and Tiger Cub, take your mates and 
hide behind that rock. The runners and myself will 
give you cover and be your reserves. All right, 
comrades ? 

All: Yes, Commander. 

Chao: Get into position then. 

All: Yes. (They get into their respective positions.) 

Little Chin (climbs down over rocks, right ): Com¬ 
mander, the Deputy C.O. sent me to say they’re 
all ready. But it’s absolutely quiet on the enemy 
side. 

Chao: Absolutely quiet, eh? 

Little Chin : Yes. There’s a complete lull. Maybe 
they’re scared after what we’ve done to them 
already. 
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Chao : Oh no, I don't think so. They’ll come sooner 
or hitei\ Tell the Deputy C.O, that's all the more 
reason to keep a sharp look-out. 

Little Chin: Yes. (Goes out.) 

(Regimental Commander Huang enters with 
Little Wan (oid Young Chou.) 

Huang: Well, Lao Chao, how goes it? 

Chao: We’re ready for 'em. . . . Did you get my 
message from Young Chou? It’s Lao Lo’s plan, you 
know. 

Huang: Yes, I got it. And I fully approve. 

Chao: i'm expecting them to attack again after their 
last two failures. 

Huang: I think you’re right. {Turns to the men.) 
Well, comrades, d’you think we can take Latsekou 
tonight? 

Tiger Cub: We%c already planning what we’re ^o- 
ing to do afterwards. 

Chao: It’s queer, though, the enemy keeping quiet 
like this. 

Huang: Don’t let’s get impatient. It’s still quite 
early. We've got time for a bit of a talk. {Takes 
a good look at the summit and goes on with a grin.) 
Comrades, Chiang Kai-shek will go green w’hen he 
hears we’re at Latsekou. But what can he do about 
it? It’s too late for anything now. And tomorrow 
we’ll be out of our bad patches and marching 
straight on to the rich Tao valley. We can stop 
there for a time, regroup, and get back to strength. 
After that we’ll continue our march north, until 
we join our brothers in the Red Army in northern 
Shensi, and build up an anti-Japanese base. 

Men {enthusiastically) : Join the comrades in north¬ 
ern Shensi! That’ll be fine! Great! etc. 

Huang : HQ says we may expect a high tide of rev¬ 
olution when victory crowns our Long March. 
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Lo (comes in, right) : Lao Chao! Regimental Com¬ 
mander ! There's still no sign oi any enemy activity. 

Huang: Never mind. Lao Chao, Lao Lo, let's go 
and look over our preparations for the coming at¬ 
tack. Let's give 'em another twenty minutes. If 
the enemy still hasn't made a move, we'll take the 
offensive. 

Chao: All right. Come on, Lao Lo. (Huang, Chao 
and Lo go off.) 

Tiger Cub: Coo! Victory, and a high tide of revolu¬ 
tion, both together! 

Chien: Comrades, did you hear what the Regimen¬ 
tal Commander said just now? That this was the 
last battle before we joined our Red Army brothers 
in northern Shensi! 

Tiger Cub : Do you know where northern Shensi is? 

Chien (flunnnojrcd bij this) : Well, northern Shensi 
is the north of Shens.i, isn’t it? 

Tiger Cub: It'll take us a good twenty days to get 
there. Forget it for now. Better talk about the 
battle just ahead. 

Machine-gunner: I can tell you wh.it I'm going to 
be doing twenty minutes from now. (Holds forth 
with great gusto.) I tell you, once my gun starts 
clattering, all the good things we've been dreaming 
about—you know% the revolutionary high tide, the 
war of resistance against the Japanese, proper 
houses and high buildings, electric light and tele¬ 
phones, a flood of recruits to our Red Army—they'll 
all be in sight. And to top it all, (synacking his 
lips) there'll be a good meal for all of us tomorrow’ 
morning! 

Tiger Cub: We'll have to smarten up a bit then— 
can't go about in rags! I reckon w’e ought to chuck 
our* old torn clothes away. It won't be cold at the 
top, once we're over this bit, anyhow’. 
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Machine-gunner: You're right. After we’ve wiped 
out the enemy here, we’ll be going down the hill 
again. And you’ll see houses with tiled roofs again, 
like we’re used to, ,in the villages at the foot. Oh, 
we’ll be able to get rice and flour and meat there, 
and eat as much as we want! 

Tiger Cub: No. We ought to clean up a bit first, 
wash our clothes and get ourselves a hair-cut, so 
that we can swank through the villages all smart 
and dapper. 

Chien : Swank ? Give ourselves airs towards our 
fellow countrymen? 

Tiger Cub: You know I don’t mean that! What I 
want to say is. we’ve swept through eleven prov¬ 
inces, smashed four hundred enemy regiments on 
the way and taken tw-o rivers in our stride, forced 
the Tatu, scaled the Great Snow Mountains, tramp¬ 
ed through the steppelands, and here we are at 
Latsekou. We’re the Chinese Workers’ and Peas¬ 
ants’ Red Army led by the Communist Party. 
Nothing got us down. We don’t fear anybody! So 
we must look smart! 

Machine-gunner; That’s right. And when they 
see us the villagers will all exclaim: “Fine boys! 
How' smart these Red Army men look!’’ And they’ll 
invite us into their houses. We may strike up some 
friendships, you know. 

Tiger Cub {rather sternly ): The first thing to do 
after you go into a village is to hold a mass meet¬ 
ing and call on the peasants to overthrow' the land¬ 
lords and redistribute the land. You’re not supposed 
just to gad about. 

Machine-gunner {meekly ): You’re quite right. 
And none of us .should forget to try to get young 
volunteers for our army. 
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Tiger Cub: Of course. It’s only a question of get¬ 
ting them to understand what the Red Army stands 
for. If we do that we’ll get plenty. 

Chien : And then when our ranks are swelled with 
new comrades, Squad Leader Tiger Cub will be made 
a platoon leader! 

Tiger Cub: I’m damn well not going to let you call 
me by my nickname any longer! Haven’t 1 got a 
proper name? If anyone tries using my nickname 
again, don’t say you haven’t been warned! 

Chien: Have you got another name besides Tiger 
Cub? 

Tiger Cub {indignantly) : Of course! It’s Wang 
Erh-hu. 

(Huang, Chao and Wang come back. As they 
enter Huang is mvttering: “WhaVs this 'tiger 
this—tiger thaf abiovt?” Meanwhile a group of Red 
Army men come on.) 

Huang: Company Commander Wang, do you see 
that cleft between the rocks over there? Do you 
think we can get through it? 

Wang: Well, Regimental Commander, if you think 
it’s possible, then I can do it. 

Huang : No ifs, now! 

Wang: I’ll try, if. . . . {Then, resolutely.) Yes, I 
can. 

Huang: Good. You get up through it with a couple 
of squads and on to that hill-top, then give it to them 
hot and strong from there. They’ll be caught un¬ 
awares and thrown into a panic, thinking we must 
have descended from the skies. That’ll give us a 
chance to rush up from here, along the path. 

Wang : Yes, Commander. 

Huang: Hop it, then, and take a Very pistol with 
you. Give us two red flares when you’ve got to 
the top. 
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Wang: Yes, Commander. {Goes off.) 

Huang: Little Wan, you keep an eye open for the 
signalvS. 

Little Wan: Yes, Commander. {Goes off.) 

Huang: I think we should wait another ten minutes. 
Chao : Right. 

Huang {to Chao) : I say, to go by Lao Lo’s work 
nowadays, he’s come on wonderfully. 

Chao : He certainly has. He’s doing very well. I’m 
going to suggest that he takes over the battalion and 
I act as his deputy. I’m also going to ask HQ to 
appoint a new political instructor to the battalion. 

Huang: Come to that, now, your new political in¬ 
structor’s already here. 

Chao: Where? Who? 

Huang: You! 

Chao: Me? 

Huang: Yes. {Turns towards the men.) Divisional 
HQ has decided to make Lao Lo Commander of First 
Battalion and Lao Chao the Political Instructor. 
{Takes a paper out of his notebook.) Here’s the 
order. 

{There is general rejoicing.) 

Huang : Lao Chao, tomorrow we must see that every¬ 
one gets a good clean-up and hair-cut. 

Chao: Yes. I can do with one myself! 

{There is a sudden outburst of gunfire.) 

Tiger Cub {runs over): Commander! Here they 
come! 

Chao {jumping up): And there we go! The attack’s 
begun! Steady now, comrades. All ready? Machine- 
guns? Grenades? Keep cool. We’ll let ’em come 
close . . . come very close. . . . 


The stage turns dark 





EPILOGUE 

Time: Shorthj after Act VL 

Place: On the JulUtop, The fortifications stand left 
and far beloir spreads the boundless plain. The hill 
is in Red Army hands. Hordes of prisoners being 
escorted doirn the hill pass Red Army men climbing 
joyfully np. It is morning, and broad daylight. The 
'world seems particidarly wide to those who come 
to it from the murk of battle. On a wall, LATSE- 
KOU, in bold characters^ shows still among the ruins. 
Bursts of song ring out all around, as the Red 
Aryny reserves come up. Those at the top, who in- 
elude the propaganda unit„ shout down ^^Get a move 
on, comrades! You*ll get here in the end!*' and arc 
cheerfully answered: **’You bet! Well get there all 
rightr 

When the curtain rises, Chao Chih-fang, Lo 
Shun-cheng, Wang Teh-chiang. Li Feng-lien 
ayid Wu stand looking over the plain. Chao has 
been wounded in the left arm. 

Chao: Well, weVe come through! And now look at 
the houses in the valley—we're in sight of victory! 

Feng-lien {looking at Chao’s arm): You're wound¬ 
ed! (Starts to dress it.) Does it hurt much? 
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Wu {winking at the others, so as to leave Chao and 
Feng-lien ak)ne together) : Ahem! Shall we go 
over there and, er—look at the others coming up? 

Lo: All right—come on. 

{They all go off.) 

Chao {lost in admiration of the military advantages 
of the place): Just see what a narrow path! 

Feng-lien : You mean what a narrow escape! It only 
just missed your chest! 

Chao: What on earth do you mean? 

Feng-lien: I’m talking about your wound. 

Chao: I’m talking about Latsekou. 

Feng-lien {has almost finished dressing the wound ): 
Don’t jmu feel any pain? 

Chao {absently) : Not a thing! 

Feng-lien: Not a thing! You don’t feel anything 
but warfare! 

Chao {still oblivious of anything but the battle): 
Feng-lien, looking at it, you’d never have expected 
us to make it, would you? 

Feng-lien: Of course I would! You’d have done it 
if it was even harder! But, you know, I managed to 
get up here, too! 

Chao : Yes, I know- you did; we’re all victors together. 
If only your brother could have lived to see this 
with us! {Tears spring to his eyes.) Oh, Lao Li, 
my dear comrade-in-arms! 

Feng-lien {her face speaking of tender memories): 
My brother ... he still lives, in a way. 

Chao: How do you mean? Where? 

Feng-lien : Right here. You’re like him—^^in many 
ways, you know. {She pulls out the documntts her 
brother gave her.) These were his. They’re for 
you. 

CilAo {takes the j)apers ’reverently) : Oh, my old 
comrade! 
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Feng-LIEN {drying her eyes ): We must go on. 
(Feng-lien and Chao go off. Wu, Lo and the 
others come back on. One of the climbing groups 
leads the may with a red flag, which flutters in the 
morning breeze. The air is full of laughter, sing¬ 
ing, greetings, exultation. . . . Regimental Com¬ 
mander Huang climbs tip and comes on stage. He 
is on top of the world. He greets the men tvarmly, 
and shakes hands all round. Then he stops to look 
over the plain which stretches before, them, seem¬ 
ingly botmdless.) 

Huang: Comrades, it’s good to see you all! Here 
we are, indeed—as victors! Look over there, com¬ 
rades. See how fertile the land is, and how wide 
the plain! What a long way we’ve travelled! What 
a vast motherland we have! {Culls down to the 
soldiers still coming up the hill.) Pull up, comrades. 
We’ll soon be walking on broad roads! Get a move 
on! 

{Cheerful shouts answer him: "We’re coming, all 

rightr) 

(Chao and Feng-lien come back.) 

Chao: Good morning. Regimental Commander! 

Feng-lien {handing Huang a spray of flowers she has 
fust picked) : Flowers for you. Regimental Com¬ 
mander. 

Huang {taking them): Flowers, eh? Where did 
ycu find them? 

Feng-lien: They’re growing all over these hills. 

Huang: What’s their name? 

Feng-lien: We call them Red-All-over-the-Hill. 

Huang: Red-All-over-the-Hill? Pretty name! Look 
at the fresh green leaves and red petals! Comrades, 

I think we’ll rename them. They should be Red- 
All-over-the-Land! Red-All-over-the-Land, shining 
as brightly as the sun. 
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(/h the distcnice is heard more laughter. The peas¬ 
ants arc greeting the Red Army and shouting slo¬ 
gans. The noise increases as they draw nearer.) 
Young Chou : Regimental Commandei*, the peasants 
have all turned out to greet us. Listen to their 
gongs and drums! 

(The pea.sants hmst on. They shake hands eagerly 
with Huang and the others.) 

Little Wan (breathle.ss with excitement): Regi¬ 
mental Commander! Regimental Commander! 
Here’s Chairman Mao coming! 

Huang (shouts at the top of his voice) : Comrades, 
comrades! Our Chairman Mao is coming! 

(There is a great outburst of singing and cheering) : 

Nothing daunted by our trials on the Long March. 
O’er rolling rivers and great mountains high, 
The surging waves of Gold Sand River. 

We crossed the Tatu though no boats were there, 
The snowy mountains where no birds are flying. 
We crossed the steppelands where no men build 
their homes. 

Red Army of the workers and peasants. 

Steeled people’s army conqu’ring many towns. 
Four hundred reg’ments we have put to rout. 

Led by the Party we are marching forth! 

The mighty people stand by our side. 

Led by our Party we go forward. 

From victory to vict’ry, ever forward! 

Led by our Party we go forward 
To victory, forward to victory! 


Curtain 



HOW I WROTE 
^^THE LONG MARCH” 


I took part myself in the 25,000 U Long March, but 
only from Szechuan to Shensi. Because I was not in 
the whole march 1 found it difficult to write about that 
great event. Nevertheless I did take part in it, trudg- 
ing across the Great Snow Mountains and the steppe- 
lands. 1 fought in the battle for Latsekou Pass and 
saw with my own eyes the First and Fourth Front 
Armies join forces, and then the Second and Fourth 
Front Armies. How many moving tales of heroism 
w^ere burnt into my memory in the course of the 
march! My comrades-in-arms carried on revo¬ 
lutionary struggles unflinchingly and grew up, 
moulded by them. Many are still working vigorously 
for the cause of socialist construction, but countless 
others heroically gave their livCvS for the revolution. 
Living or dead, led by the Communist Party and 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung, they all displayed astonishing 
perseverance, great wisdom and superb courage in 
those days of bitter struggle. Such qualities call for 
the highest praise. When, after Latsekou, we reached 
Kansu I told my comrades in the propaganda unit, 
“One day, I shall try to write something about the 
Long March.” 

I have never forgotten this promise. Between 1937 
and 1938 I tried my hand at several short plays and 
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sketches, in preparation for a full-length play on the 
Long March. In the autumn of 1938 I started a three- 
act play, called "A Difficult Journey of Twenty Thou¬ 
sand Li,” which I finished after a year. But it was 
not a success; 1 felt it lacked clarity of thought and 
sustained dramatic form. The characterization did 
not come off, and the plot was too diffuse. I was very 
unhappy about it and racked my brains at what seemed 
to be an insurmountable difficulty—to give dramatic 
expression to such an episode as the Long March. 

Ten years flew’ past. In 1948 I tried re-writing it 
again, when I was on sick leave in the Northeast. All 
my manuscripts and original notes had been lost dur¬ 
ing the war, so I had to start from scratch. I finished 
a rough draft of “The Long March of Twenty-five 
Thousand Li" by the winter of the same year, but it 
didn’t turn out much better than the first one. I started 
again for the third time in the spring of 1949, chang¬ 
ing the title to “The Iron Flow of Tw'enty-five Thou¬ 
sand Li,” and tried dividing jt into two parts: the first 
dealing with the journey from the area inhabited by 
the Yi people to Latsekou, and then with the period 
from the rendezvous of the First Front Army and 
the Red Army from northern Shensi and the crossing 
of the Yellow’ River, to the reorganization of the 
Chinese Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army into the 
Eighth Route Army. 

I received much encouragement from my comrades, 
both as regards the actual writing and in discussions 
on the content. In the light of their valuable sugges¬ 
tions, I revised the play, and had four acts: the journey 
through the Yi area, the forced crossing of the River 
Tatu, the march across the steppelands and the battle 
for Latsekou. The Propaganda Troupe of the North¬ 
east Military Area put my play on in the summer 
of 1949. It met with a warm reception, and again 
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I received great help from the comrades’ impressions 
and comments. Criticism also came in from people 
who saw the play when, in 1950, it was put on in 
North, EiHst and Northeast China. All this helped me 
to improve the play further. In July 1953 the Cul¬ 
tural Section of the General Political Department of 
the People’s Revolutionary Military Committee held 
several meetings to discuss my play. As a result, fur¬ 
ther revisions were made and the play was given the 
new title of “Across Rivers and Mountains.” I did 
not bring it to its present form, however, till February 
1964. 

I encountered endless difficulties in the course of 
writing it. The Long March was a great event that 
shook the world. It was, in the stirring words of Chair¬ 
man Mao, a manifesto, an agitation corps, a seeding- 
machine. Through this event, the Red Army raised 
the class consciousness of great masses of the people, 
preserved the vital forces of the revolution, and van¬ 
quished an enemy hundred times stronger than itself. 
How can one give an effective dramatic presentation 
of such a historic event? 

A play must illustrate its theme through its charac¬ 
ters. The Long March presented me with such a 
wealth of material and characters that I simply did 
not know how to bring them into focus. Whom should 
I write about, and how could they be fitted into a play? 
Which are the important episodes that can best illus¬ 
trate the march? The Red Army swept across eleven 
provinces; it smashed 410 enemy regiments and took 
54 important towns by storm on the way. There was 
such a multitude of events—our break-through in the 
enemy’s fifth campaign of encirclement against our 
revolutionary base in Kiangsi, the Tsunyi Conference, 
the rendezvous of the First and Fourth Front Armies 
and of the Second and Fourth Front Armies, the 
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treachery of Chang Kuo-tao, the joining of forces of 
the First Front Army and the Red Army of northern 
Shensi and of the First, Second and Fourth Front 
Armies, the crossing of the River Wu, the storming of 
Tsunyi in three hard-fought campaigns, the crossing 
of the Golden Sand and Tatu Rivers, the attack against 
Latsekou, the journey through the Yi area, the scaling 
of the Great Snow Mountains and the march across 
the steppelands. Where should a playwright begin? 
I was lost in a maze. 

Obviously I had to settle first w’here I should start 
from. What about the Red Army’s withdrawal from 
Juichin, in Kiangsi, that heralded the march? I de¬ 
cided not to start from here, but instead from the 
second attack against Loushankuan Pass, when the 
Red Army, under Chairman Mao’s direct leadership, 
won its first victory after the Tsunyi Conference, as 
this is a most significant page in the annals of our 
Party. It was at this conference that our Party 
adopted Chairman Mao’s correct line, and it was from 
that time on, following this line, that we went from 
victor.v to victory. 

Why did I deal, in the second act, with the journey 
through the Yi area rather than the crossing of the 
Golden Sand River? I did it because 1 thought it im¬ 
portant to give expression to the Party’s policy on 
nationalities. That policy was well illustrated b.v the 
episode when Liu Po-cheng, the Red Army’s Chief-of- 
Staff, became sworn brother with Hsiao Yehtan, the Yi 
leader. But in the play I only mentioned that episode 
in passing, feeling that the essence of the nationality 
policy which should be brought out was our respect for 
and solidarity with all our brother nationalities. The 
point to be made was that we must not treat them as 
enemies, even if they did not understand our policy 
when we first entered their area. I tried to show. 
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through the character of Lo Shun-cheng, the Dep¬ 
uty Commander of the First Battalion, how for some 
time not every one of us understood the full signif¬ 
icance of our policy towards nationalities, and to show 
that this failure to understand in some cases was not 
necessarily rectified overnight by the Tsunyi Con¬ 
ference. 

Why should I describe the crossing of the River Tatu 
at Anshunchang rather than crossing the River Luting 
by the Iron Chain Bridge? There were two im¬ 
portant reasons, I thought. First, the circumstances 
surrounding the Tatu crossing were such that it was 
less difficult to bring out on the stage the heroism 
of my characters and the correctness of Chairman 
Mao's military line; and secondly, as the place where 
we crossed was where a peasant army led by Shih Ta- 
kai, a general of the Taiping Heavenly Kingdom (1850- 
1864), crossed and met witfi defeat, I could show, by 
contrast, that history did not repeat itself. The Red 
Army, led by the Communist Party, crossed and was 
victorious. 

My play reaches its climax in the act in the steppe- 
lands, where I tried to underline, by describing the in¬ 
credible difficulties which confronted the Red Army, 
the perseverance and optimism of its men during the 
Long March. 

4c * 

A piece of literature should a.im, first of all, at por¬ 
traying human beings. Without good characteriza¬ 
tion, no dramatic conflict can be depicted and no educa¬ 
tional purpose achieved. Thus how to choose my 
characters, so that I could show episodes and policies 
through them in such a play, was one of my major 
problems. The difficulty was that I had to find a plot 
that could bring my character.s into focus. Histori¬ 
cally, it was the Fourth Regiment and not the First 
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Battalion of the First Regiment, which launched the 
attack against Loushankuan Pass, and it was not, in 
fact, the First Battalion which came to the Yi area 
as advance guard, or made the assault on Latsekou. Yet 
I had to make the First Battalion do all these things, 
for the sake of my characters. Also, during the Long 
March, the strategic situation kept on changing, and 
so did the thoughts in people’s minds. It is difficult 
to generalize from them. I had to try and concentrate 
on the basic truthfulness of the general drift of events. 
I attempted to do it, as you will see in the play, by 
making a few soldiers in the First Battalion the 
vehicles by which this could be expressed in con¬ 
centrated form. 

In the actual characters I depicted I naturally fell 
back on my personal experience. We ran out of food, 
I remember, when I was^ getting my wounds treated 
in Szechuan in 1935. About forty beans was all we 
each got for a meal. A regimental political commis¬ 
sar who was also there on sick leave secretly put aside 
ten beans each meal, and persuaded the others to do 
the same and give them to me, so that I had a better 
chance to recover quickly. Again, a section chief on 
the civilian side got seriously ill in the steppelands, 
but he trudged on with us stubbornly, and finally stole 
off to die unnoticed, hidden away. It was from the 
diary which we found on his body that we discovered 
that he had been ill for a long time, but elected to 
die unobserved rather than worry his comrades. Such 
examples as these, of comradeship and respect for one 
another, between all of us, of all ranks, are the highest 
expression of proletarian solidarity. 

Everything was shared among officers and men. 
When I had nothing to eat, I remember, the others gave 
me their parched flour. Another time one of my 
senior officers killed his horse, distributed the carcass 
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and gave me two ounces of meat and a small piece of 
ox hide into the bargain. I, too, found it natural to 
walk back twenty li to help one of my wounded com¬ 
rades who had dropped behind, and share my food with 
him, and I, too, found it natural to try to save others 
at the risk of my life. 

All this that I experienced helped me to create my 
characters. I know not only one, but tens and hun¬ 
dreds of heroes like Li Yu-kuo, the Political Instruc¬ 
tor of the First Battalion in the play. The Li Yu-kuo 
on the stage is but the concentrated expression of hun¬ 
dreds of real-life comrades like him. I remember, too, 
many such heroes as Chao Chih-fang, the Commander 
of the First Battalion. Young, able and dauntless, 
they were always the first to advance and the last to 
fall back. Undaunted by difficulties and hardships, 
they were never dismayed, even by the horrors of the 
steppelands. There were also plenty of people like 
Lo Shun-cheng, the Deputy Commander of the First 
Battalion, and Wang Teh-chiang, a company com¬ 
mander. Originally ordinary workers and peasants, 
they worked for the revolutionary cause with undi¬ 
vided devotion, and its success was the dearest thing 
in life to them. They never pretended to be better 
than they were, but of course there were limitations 
in their outlook, and they tended to grumble when 
they could not have their own way. In the persons 
of Li Feng-lien, a girl, and Group Leader Wu we see 
typical Red Army propagandists, marching and fight¬ 
ing alongside the soldiers, carrying out their propa¬ 
ganda work as events permitted. As often as not, 
they had a greater distance to cover every day than 
ordinary soldiers, but they managed to stay active and 
cheerful. All these people, I believe, manifest the no¬ 
bility of the typical Red Army men. Even to think 
of them now heartens me. 
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Political workers are partic.ularly hard to portray. 
I had tried to do it in other plays, before I came to 
this one. Usually I failed. My characters did not 
come out as the heroes they were in real life—I made 
them too didactic; they became lifeless puppets on 
the stage. In writing about the Long March this time, 
I have tried to depict political workers—in the person 
of Li Yu-kuo—through the development of events. 

You will see from what I have said that this play 
is really a collective effort. I am only one of the 
participators in a joint undertaking, and I shall need 
the help of my readers for further revision so as to 
make it a better play. 


Peking, September 4, 1954 


— Chen Chi-tung 
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ABOUT THE PLAYWRIGHT 


Chen Chi-tung, the author of this play, was horn in 
1010 in a poor peasant family in Szechuan. For three 
generations hack none of his family had ever gone to 
school. Determined that Chen Chi-tung should get his 
chance, his father managed, with a tremendous effort, 
to send him to a private village school when he was 
twelve. But two years' schooling was all he had got, 
before family circumstances drove him back to be a 
farm lad again. 

In 1932 the Communistded Chinese Workers* and 
Peasants' Red Army—the predecessor of the People's 
Liberation Army—came to their village, bringing xvith 
them liberation. Chen Chi-tung joined the army arid 
the Communist Youth League; in 1933, he joined the 
Communist Party. He had been head of the Cultural 
Troupe of the Political Department of a Red Army 
division before he rose to regimental command, as Reg¬ 
imental Political Commissar and Regimental Chief- 
of-Staff. He first tried his hand at plays in 1937, and 
since 1947 he has devoted his whole time to drama 
for the army. 
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THE LONG MARCH 


The Central Red Army’s main forces left the Central Base 
at Kiangsi in October 1934 and were subsequently followed 
by other Red Army units scattered both north and south of 
the Yangtse, who gave up their bases one after the other. A 
year later, in October 1935, the Central Red Army, led by the 
Party Central Committee and Comrade Mao Tse-tung, reached 
the revolutionary base of northern Shensi. In October 1936 
the whole of the Second Front Army and part of the Fourth 
Front Army also arrived there. 

1. The Central Red Army, leaving their base in Kiangsi 
Province, advanced along the Kiangsi-Kwangtung border and 
entered Hunan in November 1934. In December, it crossed 
the northeast border of Kwangsi and came into Kweichow. 
January 1935 saw the forced crossing of the River Wu and 
the liberation of Tsunyi. Then the army turned south in 
April, and once again crossed the River Wu. Bypassing Kwei- 
yang, it made straight for the Peipan River, crossed it and 
entered Yunnan. In May it turned north and crossed the 
Golden Sand River, which was followed by the crossing of the 
River Tatu at two places, Anshunchang and the Luting bridge. 
After scaling the Great Snow Mountains on the Sikang-Szc- 
chuan border in June, it joined forces with the Fourth Front 
Army at Maokung, western Szechuan, and continued moving 
northward, arriving in Maoerhkai in July. The Central Red Army 
trudged across the wild steppelands in August and, breaking 
through the Latsekou Pass, entered southern Kansu in Septem¬ 
ber. Crossing Mount Liupan, it reached northern Shensi in 
October and joined with the Red Army units there at Wuchi- 
chen (now Wuchi county town), a town near Yenan. 

2. The Fourth Front Army set out from the Szechuan-Shensi 
Border Area in March 1935 and joined up with the Central 
Red Army at Maokung in June. Both armies reached Maoerh¬ 
kai in July. Then Chang Kuo-tao, who had turned renegade, 
defying the Central Committee’s orders, led the Fourth Front 
Army south. After suffering great losses at the hands of the 
Kuomintang troops, they were driven back to Kantse, Kansu 
Province. Thanks to the persevering efforts of Comrades Mao 
Tse-tung, Chu Teh and others, the Fourth Front Army finally 
broke with Chang Kuo-tao and moved northward with the 
Second Front Army. In October, the two armies reached 
Huining, in Kansu Province, and moved into northern Shensi. 

3. The Second Front Army, leaving the Hunan-Hupeh-Sze- 
chuan-Kweichow Border Area in November 1935, reached Kan¬ 
tse by June where it joined up with the Fourth Front Army. In 
October 1936 the two armies reached Huining and thence 
marched into northern Shensi. 
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